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SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. 






Penny wise and pound foolish is the printer who tries 
to cul printing costs by using old, worn out, or inferior 
grade rollers. He’s sacrificing the quality of his work 
and dissipating the money he has invested in presses, 
high grade paper and fine inks. 


There is only one real way you can economize—that is to 
put on new rollers the minute the quality of your press work 
deteriorates. The cost of new rollers is so little and the cost 
of poor printing so great, the saving between the two is part 
of your profit. 

BINGHAM Rollers are today, as they have been for three genera- 
tions, the best rollers money can buy. Their reputation is 


your guarantec. 


SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON 


CHICAGO 


NASHVILLE HOUSTON ST. LOUIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 






RUBBER ROLLERS 
FABRIC-COVERED ROLLERS 
NON-MELTABLE ROLLERS 
GRAINING ROLLERS 
OFFSET ROLLERS 
LITHOGRAPH ROLLERS 


VARNISH AND LACQUER 
ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS 












MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA DES MOINES INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI DETROIT KALAMAZOO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DALLAS KANSAS CITY SPRINGFIELD, O. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 




















“IN 1932, when it looked as if there 
were no bottom to be found for busi- 
ness, we were forced to undertake a 
search for some way to lower cost of 
production in the composing room.We 
investigated the Ludlow. We satisfied 
ourselves that we could lower costs 
by installation of Ludlow equipment. 

“We purchased Ludlow equipment 
July 30, 1932. During the first year’s 





The Ludlow in the Ruralist Press 


The statement regarding experience with the 


Ludlow and Elrod printed in the two columns operation of Ludlow, our cost records 
to the right was made voluntarily by the  showeda more substantial saving than 
ist tlanta, +s = 

guneral emnaaen nt he Reeeen tris, Aten we had anticipated. In addition to low- 
Georgia, one of the leading printing plants ; ; vie 

of the South. This plant produces a variety of ering production cost, as well as giving 
commercial printing in addition to turning us greater speed on our work, we find 
out a number of high quality publications. a considerable saving has been made 


in makeready in our pressroom, due 
The Ludlow and Elrod will operate to like to the printing quality of Ludlow slugs. 


advantage in any printing plant interested “Our pressroom superintendent re- 
in the real economies of modern production ports that there is very little time con- 
methods. Full information will be gladly sup- sumed in making-ready Ludlow-set 
plied without obligation. Write us today. composition. There are no broken let- 


ters nor characters to be spotted up. 
L U D L O /W Work-ups of spaces and quads have 

been eliminated altogether. 
Typograph Company “During the first year we continued 


the use of our former casting machines 


2032 CLYBOURN AVE. for strip material. By the installation of — 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS a Model F Electric Elrod another note- 


Set in Ludlow Tempo Medium and Tempo Bold 


The plant of the Ruralist Press, Atlanta, Georgia 


The LUDLOW 
Saved Money and 
Improved Quality 





worthy saving was a¢complished. The 
Elrod was placed close to the Ludlow 
equipment where the Ludlow oper- 
ator, as well as producing our display 
lines, now runs the Elrod and keeps us 
supplied with spacing material from 
1-point to 36-point, leads and rules. 
He operates this machine, much to my 
surprise, without losing any appreci- 
able amount of time from producing 
display composition on the Ludlow. 

“The Ludlow and Elrod equipments 
were installed when our business vol- 
ume was very low and of course, with 
an increase in our volume, the savings 
have been greater, and with further 
increases will be greater still. 

“We are so well pleased with what 
the Ludlow and the Elrod have accom- 
plished for us that it prompts us to say 
that we shall be glad to answer any 
questions pertaining to these equip- 
ments which may be asked us by other 
printers who care to learn more about 
our successful experience with these 
equipments.” 

RURALIST PRESS, INC. 
Lee Lindsley 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Whether you believe 
eo testimonial letters or 
not, the fact remains 
this letter was received un- 
solicited by the Quimby- 
Kain Paper Co. from a Michi- 
gan printer. 
The letter is reproduced 
here because it describes 
. in a printer's own lan- 
guage, based on his own 
experience .... why Ta- 
Non-Ka Bond is a PRESS 
PROFIT sheet.: 
Try Ta-Non-Ka yourself. 
It will save money for you. 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC. 
Sashtigo, [ee 


Pub ne hed monthly by The Inland Printer Compe iny, 205 West Wacker Drive, ee ago. Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40e a copy. Canadian 
S4.90 a year: foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter. June 25, 1885. at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
" Copyrig rhted, 1936, The Inland ‘Pr inter Company 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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hu woulda t read MCG the 


Srrone lights make weak eyes. Lighting engi- 
neers know this only too well and in the past 
quarter century have made many improvements 
in home and office illumination. Indirect lighting, 
where the room is evenly flooded with a soft bril- 
liance, is the modern answer to eye fatigue and 
frequently resulting headache. In step with the 
advancement made by illuminating engineers, 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfected a 
new neutral white for printing paper which hes 


received wide academic approval. 
MINIMIZES REFLECTION 


Reflected light, whether from the headlight of a 
locomotive, or the automobile behind you throw- 
ing its rays on your windshield, can be temporarily 
blinding. In a lesser degree the reflection from a 
page of printed matter is reflected into your eyes. 
Kleerfect and Hyfect are two printing papers 
which are scientifically correct, not only because 


of their mellow whiteness but also because of their 
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non-glare surface. Printers and publishers of mag- 





azines, catalogs, booklets, package enclosures, 
etcetera, find in Kleerfect’s and Hyfect’s color and 
surface a perfect background for the reproduction 
of either elaborate color plates or simple black 
and white halftones. And typematter, of course, is 
more pleasing to the eyes. 
OTHER FEATURES YOU’LL LIKE 

Ink affinity—just the proper amount of absorption; 
both sides alike—wire side and felt side the same 
for all practical purposes; strength to withstand 
the high speed of modern presses; and opacity are 
also features of Kleerfect and Hyfect. Your printer 
can tell you more about the desirability of these 
two printing papers or if you will write our adver- 
tising department in Chicago we will send you 
reproductions of this advertisement, and other 
specimens printed on Kleerfect and Hyfect. which 
will show you what you can expect with these 


papers. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN x 
CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET 
LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOOK PAPER 





HANDLES 5 COLORS AT 700’ A MINUTE 


COLOR The color capacity of this Kidder ‘3 Point” Press is five; or you can have 
six colors, if you want. 


SPEED This press runs at speeds from 500’ to 700’ a minute, taking a web 65” wide, 
feeding it through all the color units around a single impression cylinder and rewind- 
ing the product on a roll. 


ACCESSIBILITY Patented form roller setting device eliminates roller gauges and 
makes it easy to adjust form rollers to vibrators and plate cylinders. The operator can 
walk into the press to make both adjustments. 


PAPER A mill roll and paper control unit relieves the feed rolls of having to pull 
the paper from a heavy tension. This unit delivers to the press the least amount of 
paper required and at the same time so controls the web that accurate side register is 
maintained. A constant tension rewinder takes care of the web at the other end, requir- 
ing no attention from core to full-size roll. 


INKING Accurate and minute control of color printing is achieved through con- 
tinuous operated fountain roll and a ductor which is adjustable for more or less dwell 
on both fountain roll and associated ink drum. This adjustment can be made while 
the press is running. The amount of vibration on the inking drums is also adjustable. 


RESULT Installed last year in the plant of a Mid-Western wrapper manufacturer, 
this press has inspired the following comment from the owner: 


“I have never seen a press start off and do perfect 
work at a high speed as this press has done”. 


For information on this press and how it can be adapted to your particular needs, 
write Dover, New Hampshire. 








LEM: khIDDER PRESS COMPANY Arcrported 


P R NS: No MACH IN E R Y Gaia 


Chrysler Building, New York; Ress ~ MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
Represented on Pacific Coast by Harry W. Brintnall Company DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| and 2 SHEET ROTARIES—ALL-SIZE ROTARIES—MULTI-COLOR WEB PRESSES (Arc-Type and Stack-Type) BED AND PLATEN PRESSES— 


SLITTERS and REWINDERS—GOLDEN ARROW BRONZERS—U.P.M.-KIDDER CYLINDER BRONZERS—CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 
3818 
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Printers everywhere are astonished at 
the way Dayco Rollers stand up under 
punishment that ordinary rollers can’t 
take. Here’s what an Ohio paper box 
manufacturer says: 

“During the hot weather, some of our 
presses had to be slowed down to half 
speed to keep other kinds of rollers from 
melting. The cost of impressions was 
much higher on those presses than on 
the ones equipped with Dayco Rollers. 

“We find that Dayco Rollers are always 
uniform in size. They don’t shrink or 





Dayco “Stayput” 
Rollers 


There are also Dayco Rollers for news- 
papers. They are called Dayco ‘“‘Stay- 
put” Rollers. They meet today’s re- 
quirements of higher speeds and the 
use of many halftone illustrations. Dis- 
tributed only through the NELSON 
ROLLER COMPANY, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Illinois. 











“THe Most Economica. 
ROLLERS WE HAVE EVER USED” 


EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 
STOCK 


Dayco BASE AND SLEEVE 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY STOCK 


Dayco Rollers keep 
press speed up and 
impression cost down 


expand. They always retain their tacki- 
ness and remain as lively as when brand- 
new. We have proved beyond any doubt 
that they are the most satisfactory, most 
economical rollers we have ever used.” 

These exclusive advantages of Dayco 
Rollers are due to their patented con- 
struction. They are not affected by tem- 
perature and humidity conditions. They 
prevent the production loss caused by 
slowing down presses. They eliminate 
press stoppage for roller readjustment. 
They give better ink distribution. They 
don’t absorb ink or moisture. They per- 


mit quick color changes. They reduce 
investment by making fewer spare rollers 
necessary. They stand up longer, increase 
production and cut roller costs. 

Dayco Rollers are available in any 
degree of softness for every type of press 
and every class of printing. And, remem- 
ber there is only one patented sleeve type 
roller—Dayco, the original synthetic rub- 
ber roller. Insist upon the genuine. Write 
us today for illustrated catalog. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANU- 
FACTURING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. © New York—1511 Park Murray Bidg., 11 Park Place ® Boston— 
Henry T. Lefavor, 470 Atlantic Ave. © Chicago—Room 640, 20 N. Wacker Drive © Detroit—2970 W. Grand 
Bled. © Philadelphia—W. D. Tuck, Bourse Bldg. @ Atlanta—Chas. M. Lewis, 985 Bivd., N. E. © Los Angeles— 
California Printers Supply Co., 411 E. Pico St. © San Francisco—Jobn C. Nicholson, 582 Mission St. 


Dayco Rollers 


© 1936 The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


THE ORIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLER 
THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


' 
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Peerless Black already had established 
its reputation for uniformity and depend- 
- ability when ‘Magic Lantern Shows” were 


the last word in entertainment. 


This fast moving world has witnessed 


many changes in the intervening years — 
but not in Peerless. Through more than 
half a century it has faithfully main- 
tained those original characteristics which 


Standard in the formulation of finer Litho- have won the approbation of makers and 
users of fine printing inks everywhere. 


graphic, Offset, Four-Color, Non-Scratch, Half- 
Tone Inks, Carbon Papers and Typewriter Ribbons 


PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 
ae a ScMing Ht, ry Pittsburgh, pu. - Let the Peerless Imp be your 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York —_— 
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USINESS becomes more active. Your job 
becomes more complex, more difficult. You 
it harder to get things done within your. 
ing day. New employees seem to require 
supervision, to forget, to make errors that 
not use to happen in your business. 

‘hat are you going to do about it? 

or one thing, you might make a more 
ve use of paper and printing. Paper remem- 
so you can forget. Paper eliminates alibis, 
§ responsibility, records what was to be 
f, by whom, and when. Paper is a business 
ner that draws no salary, an efficiency expert 

adapts itself to your every need promptly, 

lout argument, and inexpensively. 

hat sounds good, doesn’t it? But it now 

mes your turn to ask how to put paper 

printing to work in your business, in your 

f, in your daily personal work. 

ammermi!| Paper Company has been mak- 

paper tor business use.for nearly 38 years. 


nmermill i; now enters 
its 25th consecutive 
of ad ortising the 
er's pre cuct as a busi- 
necessity, 

















our word of honor to the public. 





can make your job easier 


For the past 25 of those years the company has 
maintained contact with thousands of business 
people and has put out literally millions of 
pieces of service literature designed to help the 
business man. From this fund of contacts and 
experiences comes the 1936 Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. 

We believe you might find this the most 
useful document on the subject of using paper 
in business that you have ever read. It is really 
more than a document. It is a small library 
within one set of covers. In condensed form it 
contains the fundamentals discovered in the 
famous Hammermill Survey of Business Prac- 
tice—a research which cost thousands of dollars 
and required two years to complete. 

The 1936 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 
contains six pages of forms and suggestions for 
handling correspondence; five pages of forms 
dealing with purchasing and storage; six pages 


Look for this watermark . . . it's 










E £.VERTISEMENT APPEARED IN THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, APRIL 25th, CIRCULATION 2,810,692; 
IME, APRIL 27¢h, CIRCULATION 541,392; COLLIER'S, MAY 9th, CIRCULATION 2,415,411. 





of forms and information on the subject of 
getting facts that help your sales work; other 
pages on the designing of letterheads, the use 
of colored paper as a business signal system; 
charts and diagrams that enable you to know 
exactly what to call and how to order the dif- 
ferent sizes and styles of business envelopes; 
eight letterhead designs that can easily be 
adapted to your own use. 


Whether you are with a large business or a 
small one, if your job gives you the responsibil- 
ity of organizing, planning, and supes*—“VWsthe 





ominal cost 
; oF money order.) 









Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


FREE +----- 0-2-0 = = G5 petsenest one 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE your new 
1936 Working Kit of letterheads, printed forms 
and envelopes (outside U.S., 50¢.) 







Name... 









POGUCIO0. 5. <2... -0+.0500-csreeocrcseresecessessscvrscecsssoncensessomeees 
Please attach coupon to your business letterhead) 










In Dehem, Babylonia, were found these ancient commercial contract tablets. 


The first letters were inscribed in cay! 


Written communications during the long reign of Rameses Il were reaily specimens of ceramic skill. 
These Babylonian contract agreements were engraved on clay tablets. The tablets were baked and 
another coating of clay representing the envelope was molded on and baked. The hidden message was 
then ready for delivery. The most important letters of today are engraved or printed on processed rags 
—still a primitive material but refined by modern machinery and human skill to a state of perfection 


far beyond its apparent identification with rags 


For the same reason pure clay was used to make tablets with the permanence and hardness of stone, 


the best papers of today are made entirely of rags for permanence and hard, lintless surface. 


Lancaster Bond, one of the finest of Gilbert Quality Papers, is a 100% rag content bond. Its popular 





reputation among printers everywhere has made it the largest tonnage all-rag bond in the country. 


For printed and engraved jobs requiring high grade paper we suééest submitting customers proofs on 
to) Db D SD nD fa] 


Lancaster Bond, “The Aristocrat of Bonds.” GILBERT PAPER CO,. MENASHA, WIS 


LANCASTER Bond 


‘‘THE ARISTOCRAT OF BONDS’’ 





Lancaster Bond is also sold 
in attractive boxes—500 sheets 
cach-—te mee. Stans 87A"x Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Valiant Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource 
11", 834"x13", BY"x14", i” Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Ledger, Lifetime Ledger, Old 
all substance weights. Carried Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger 
by paper merchants throughout Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, Dispatch 
the country. Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript. 
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| originate —~never imitate 


e In his field of research, Luther Burbank, 






the wizard of plant life, will always stand out 






as an originator of horticultural methods. By 






clever crossing of basic fruit trees, Burbank 






would create a delicious new variety by 






combining only the finer qualities of under- 






lying stocks. 







In much the same manner, Harris pioneered 


and developed the offset press, bringing it to its 






present high point of merit. Every model ever 






offered the market, has embodied only tried 






and proved features, the natural result of con- 






servative engineering and unending research. 






Harris has always produced Offset standards 






by which all machines are measured. 








HARRIS - SEYBOLD 
POTTER 


, General Offices: 4510 East 71st Street, 
ies ane hiram: red et x: Cleveland, Ohio. + Harris Sales Offices: 
* ; New York, 330 West 42nd Street « 
Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street 
* Dayton, 813 Washington Street + 

Factories: Cleveland + Dayton 


Harris LSG Offset, 46% x 68'%, 2 color, 
fast, smooth, steady, always profitable. 
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T PRESSES THAT SET STANDARDS FOR A WHOLE INDUSTRY 






PUT MODERN 


ACCURACY AND SPEED TO WORK 
...on Your Cutting and te 









A 7 






@ ACCURACY even beyond today’s exacting , 
requirements for high-speed, close-register by fast-moving mechanism plus the most 
color printing is at your service with the convenient possible design of cutter controls 
Giant Pull-Down, vibrationless construction, so that your operator works easily all day, 
rigid-locking back gauge, and other exclu- every day, at maximum efficiency. 

sive features of Chandler & Price design. 









Get complete details about these and many 
SPEED, usable speed, is yours to command other profit-earning features of Chandler & 
—not mechanical speed alone, but continu- Price Automatic Cutters. Ask your C & P 
dealer, or write us at any address below. 






ous higher speed operation made possible 











THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: 
New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street 





CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Monotype 
COSTS LESS! 


It Betters the Quality and Broadens 
the Scope of Printers’ Service 
















Printers everywhere are utilizing 





xt @e eqe ° 
“©! — the versatility of the Monotype, the lower cost of Monotype » 
ae ok 






$c| operation, the desirability of Monotype type faces, as levers |.5% 






g ; ; b 
- to bring up the volume of their business; they are taking ad- bet +4 
7E , aX 
e| vantage of the high quality of Monotype typesetting to sell a% 







we good printing at prices profitable both to themselves and to [2 
sc their clients. The Monotype is the only typesetting machine | a 
*¢| — which can also be utilized to provide type and material with |o& 






which to make hand compositors more efficient. 









Send for New Brochure Showing the Monotype Baskerville Series 









LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


MONOTYPE BLDG., 24TH AT LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Text of Advertisement Composed in the Monotype Baskerville Series with Garamont Series for Main Display Heading 
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BABS on a Shopping Tour .. . 


3abs has a Single-track Mind, but She’s on the Right Track 


[rev 


“Oh, Babs, what a darling hat” 
“Yes, Gwen, but just look at that card. Why it’s on Buckeye.” 


The vanities of life may appeal to Gwen, 
but Babs, the Buckeye Cover Girl, knows 
that for lasting satisfaction there is noth- 
ing in the (printing) world like Buckeye. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO., Makers of good paper ina Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
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There you have a typical COTTRELL rotary 
press job. A steady job—day-in-day-out— 
24,000,000 four-color pages printed every 
month. Sometimes 32,000,000 — or more. 


Four COTTRELL presses work on this one 
job. One of them is twenty-five years old 
but still works shoulder to shoulder with 
the young fellows. The old-timer is not as 
fast as the newer machines—it does 3,000 


OTTRELL 
































an hour, to be exact—but after twenty-five 
years of service it still meets the most ex- 
acting quality requirements of any big run 
of color printing in this country. 

Why experiment? If your readers and ad- 
vertisers demand fine color work—and of 
course they do—there is only one eco- 
nomical, dependable, trouble-free answer. 
That answer is .. . 

















C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO., WESTERLY, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26th STREET © CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD. 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, £. C1 
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10 LEAD 


TO A WIDER APPRECIATION OF FINE PRINTING 


ik quickest and surest way to lead letterpress printing out of the ruck of price 


competition is for printers themselves to astonish the market with creative sug- 
gestions. Witness the furore caused by the sumptuous book just issued by The Rumford 
Press of Concord, N.H. Have you seen a copy? If not, go to some big national ad- 
vertiser, or his agency; you will see one there. Then consider what you and the other 
letterpress printers of your community might accomplish, if you got together and 
printed something to rival the selling power of this book. Put all the talent you and 
your associates possess into a demonstration which will positively startle the merchants 
and manufacturers in your district. Have no fear that all of them will refuse to pay 
the price of sucht work. Think of the amazing success of the magazines FORTUNE, 
EsQuiRE, and ApPAREL ARTS... all depression-born and priced to the sky. Pay no 
attention to the silly claim that business cares nothing about beauty and elegance 
in printing. Do something which will stir the emotions and create enthusiasm. That 
is the one and only masterful way to sell. All else is mere chatter and cheap conver- 
sation. There are so few who can do good work in printing that the mere sight of 
something which rises brilliantly above the commonplace, creates intense interest. 
Remember the Rumford Book... then write us that you, for one, are willing to take 


up this torch and carry on this campaign... for the glory and profit of letterpress. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS 


Headquarters: 950 LEADER BUILDING, Ckveland, Ohio 

















2. NEW High-Speed Press 


Drives for Rapid-Fire Fiction 


x * * 


Street & Smith again selects 
G-E equipment for reliability 
excellent performance 


and 


A THRILLER in itself 
is the swift production, 
daily, of thousands of 
magazines by Street & 
Smith, publishers of 23 
magazines of adventure 


and romance. 


Satisfied by the reliable, high-speed perform- 
ance of G-E equipment already installed, 
Street and Smith again selected G-E apparatus 
when installing two new Hoe magazine presses. 
Each of the new presses prints and folds 12,000 


magazines per hour. 
“At present we have nine G-E units operating 


and giving entire satisfaction,” says Frank 
Hatton, Superintendent of the Street & 














One of two new a-c drive equipments operating Hoe high-speed magazine presses 
in the plant of Street & Smith publications, Inc., New York City 


Smith organization. “This speaks for itself.” 


It will pay you to specify General Electric 
equipment for your presses. G-E printing- 
equipment specialists co-operate with all press 
manufacturers. They will also assist you 
directly in getting reliable electric equipment 
for your plant. Refer to the nearest G-E office, 
or write to General Electric Company, Dept. 


6C-21, Schenectady, N. Y. 


020-236 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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MOST SENSATIONAL 
DISCOVERY IN 
PAPER MAKING 


Process Coated—performs the startling accomplishment of 
furnishing for the first time in America, coated papers for 
fine printing at uncoated book prices. 


Yes—Process Coated—the miracle paper—protected from 
duplication or infringement by palents 1921368 and 1921369, is 
modern time’s outstanding and highest achievement in paper 
manufacturing. 


HERE IS THE STORY—THIS EPOCHAL TRIUMPH 
IN PAPER HISTORY 


The historical and traditional method of making coated paper with 
two or more entirely different operations is revolutionized and rendered 
out of date. 


By this marvelous procedure with new machinery that has no counter- 
part in this country except in our mills, the Process Coated system, 
in one single continuous machine operation, forms the paper, dries 
it, and actually coats it on both sides, materially reducing costs. 


ie 


The coating is equal to 20% of the paper’s weight, 10% on each side. 
It is scientifically prepared with pigments and chemicals possessing 
ideal characteristics for high quality printing. 











In these lessened costs of paper production; Process Coated 
confers a veritable blessing on paper buyers and producers 
of fine printing by furnishing paper with coated surfaces, 
smooth, velvety and brilliant, for color work or fine screen 
black halftones of beauty and dignity at prices ordinary un- 
coated book papers are sold for. 





HERE ARE THESE AMAZING BRANDS 


Production Gloss—lIdeal for four-color work and fine printing 
heretofore possible only on expensive coated papers. 





Production E. F. Filmed—Its filmed coated surfaces give printing 
advantages no uncoated book paper can equal. Its price—even less 
than uncoated books. 








Productoroto Filmed Super and Rotafilm—TIn these brands 
Process Coated transforms the surfaces for rotogravure work and 
assures brilliant roto printing not obtainable otherwise. 

















C 

a This marvelous invention—Process Coated—is patented by us not only 
in the United States but in all important countries of the world. 

~ We have sold our foreign rights for Process Coated papers to the Lloyd 
Company for England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Kymmene Company 

1 for the Scandinavian countries, and options have been given to companies 

} in France and Switzerland. These are the largest paper manufacturers in 

t their respective countries. Such companies consider that this invention 
and process is revolutionizing paper manufacturing. 

7 . . 

Write for samples, plain or printed, of these 
. Process Coated papers. 


CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. 


General Offices Sales Offices 
WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS. 135 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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it may open the door to a lot of satisfaction . .. we surely ial 
rtists ° 


Engravings that miss no bets! All under one roof! There’s 
our promise. Make us prove it, whether you want all 


or any part of our service. (Mail orders our specialty.) 
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OUR HEART’S IN OUR WORK 


You can’t tell an egg by its shell, a book by its wrapper, = iT | P i He | ( 44 
or a promise by its maker. You have to try all three. 


And so we say, TRY Superior. It won’t cost much, and ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Photographers + Engravers 


are satisfying a wide variety of particular customers Typographers + Electrotypers 


right now... Realistic retouchings! Art with a punch! 215 West Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois 


* 





























~WEBENDORFER 
_ OFFSET PRESS » 29°x 26" 





“SIMPLIFIED OFFSET” 


Get Your Copy of 
this Book Today— 
No Cost— 

No Obligation 





EASIER CONTROL — SIMPLER OPERATION — SPEEDIER PRODUCTION 


The Webendorfer Offset Press ranks definitely in the fine press field, although its first cost is low 
and its economy of operation is unequaled. 


The Webendorfer Offset Press has many exclusive features: hardened and ground cylinder gears, 
continuous load feeder, and Bijur Automatic Lubricators, no bearings overlooked, less wear, less 
maintenance, more accuracy, longer life. Investigate. 


SHEET OFFSET LETTER PRESS WEB UNIT OFFSET 
SHEET SIZE LITTLE 10x15 GIANT Nell 
12x 18 17 x 22 
17 x 22 22 x 34 
22 x 26 American made by and up 
WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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KLUGE’S 


POPULARITY 


The fact that Kluge Automatic Presses are 
being installed as fast as they can be built and 
shipped is due, in the main, to one thing: 
our honest endeavor to meet the printer’s 
requirements. 


The printer’s primary requisite is a press 
that will turn out first-class work at a good 
profit. Printed impressions cannot be pro- 
duced at lower cost than on a Kluge, and few 
presses can produce better work. 


Speed is also an important factor, and the 
Kluge has all the speed practicable for a 
general purpose press. This has been made 
possible by precision craftsmanship and the 
use of high-grade materials. 


Adequate controlled distribution is an- 
other essential to good printing. The Kluge 
system of Selec-Tone distribution is con- 
trolled on both fountain and disc and em- 
bodies two distributing rollers with rider 


and four form rollers with two adjustable 
vibrators, providing perfect coverage for any 


kind of job. 


Every printer likes to know that he has 
impressional strength in reserve for die- 
cutting, embossing and other special jobs. 


The Kluge is the heaviest press for its size 
built today—in spite of the use of aluminum 
alloys to reduce reciprocating weight and 
increase speed—and its patented throw-off 
insures an unyielding impression under all 
conditions. 


Add to these remarkable features the well- 
known Kluge Feeder and the printer has a 
unit which cannot be surpassed for versatil- 
ity, reliability and all-round profitable serv- 
ice. The Kluge’s original cost is entirely 
reasonable and its upkeep expense prac- 
tically negligible. Drop us a line, and we'll 
be glad to go into further detail about this 
profit-making press. 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 


Saint Paul, Minn. 


Branches with Operating Exhibits: 


NEW YORK, 77 White St., PHILADELPHIA, 253 N. 12th St., BOSTON, 27 Doane St., DETROIT 
1051 First St., CHICAGO, 106 W. Harrison St., ST. LOUIS, 2226 Olive St., DALLAS, 217 Browder 
St., ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W., SAN FRANCISCO, 451 Sansome St., 

LOS ANGELES, 1232 S. Maple Ave. 
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MIONAL, ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, REDEMPTION, MAJOR 
nanized Ledgers: ARTESIAN, SYSTEMS, AMITY 
manized Onion Skins: PLOVER, LAWYERS, AMITY 


From all parts of the country we get the same story— 


that Permanized Papers are doing a wonderful job 


of pleasing customers and giving press-performance 


... that their unrivalled whiteness and cockle finish 
make them easy to sell, and that they work on any 
press and in any process in a way that astonishes 
even the old-timers. That, sir, is a combination to 
make a printer smile with genuine pleasure. And that 
is what we offer you in every one of Permanized 
Papers’ five qualities. 

How we do it is told in “A Guide to Better Paper 
Buying’—a book packed with useful information 


that is yours for the asking. Use the coupon—today. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


Send me “A GUIDE TO BETTER PAPER BUYING” 
and samples of Permanized Papers. 








LEARN More-EARN More 


. HE Mech, } 
4 ICAL HINTS‘ON 5p . THE 
PRESSWORK —— f SCIENCE 
OF IMPOsrrigy 


tN eRY 


‘The 
Type and Copy 
Computer 





BARTELS 


Want a Better Job 


? Then fit yourself for it. 
* It’s waiting for the man 


who KNOWS! Read books written by experts—get their 


knowledge and experience—use it 
better job, with greater authority 


{—Practical Hints on Presswork. By 6- 


Eugene St. John. A compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman in over- 
coming many of the problems that arise in 
his everyday work. Size, 43 by 7; 201 
pages; flexible binding. Price, $3.00 post- 


to jbuild yourself up for the 


and more money.' 


-Type and Copy Computer, The. By 
S. A. Bartels. A scientific method to figure 
copy needed to fill specified space and to 
determine type sizes required. Illus- 
trated; 64 pages; 4} by 6; cloth. Price, 75 
cents postpaid. 


paid. 7—Science of Imposition, The. By John 


2—Layouts for Advertising. By John 
Dell. 700 thumbnail layout suggestions, 
with short introduction on purpose and 
principles. Contents: Magazine and News- 
paper Layouts; Booklets; Broadsides and 


Reed. Based upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern pressroom and bindery 
practices. Ninety-one illustrations by the 
author; 132 pages; size 4} by 6}; flexible 
binding. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


Folders; Letterheads and Posters; Type 8—Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. This book 


and Borders. Illustrated; 175 pages; size, 
5 by 7; flexible binding. Price $3.00 plus 
15 cents postage. 


3—Mechanism of the Linotype, The. 
By John S. Thompson. Revised eleventh 
edition. Complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype, 


contemplates the practical, esthetic, and 
historical phases of typography in an un- 
usual, interesting, and understandable 
way. It explains where and how to use 
the various popular type faces. Illus- 
trated; 114 pages; size, 7? by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price $1.50 postpaid. 


good for the novice as well as the expe- 9—Graphic Design. By Friend & Hefter. 


rienced operator. Illustrated; 230 pages; 
size, 4} by 6}; flexible binding. Price $2.50 
plus 10 cents postage. 


4—Art of Spacing, The. By Samuel A. 
Bartels. A treatise on proper distribution 
of space in typography. Contents: Title 
Pages; Straight Composition; Initial Let- 
ters; Book Margins; Border Margins; Ad- 


Learn what is good taste in Advertising. 
Art, Book Design, Printing, Lettering, 
Photography, Reproduction and Poster 
Work from this book that fairly throbs 
with ideas! 800 fine illustrations show 
examples of the best in the world of 
graphic arts. 407 pages; size, 734 by 
1034. Price $7.50. postpaid. 


vertisements; Ornaments. Size, 5} by 73; 10—Encyclopedia of Printing Inks. By 


110 pages; board cover. Price, $1.75 post- 
paid. 


5—Modern Type Display. By J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Harry G. Kriegel. Printing Lithographic 
Inks, and Accessories. Secrets, Formulae, 
and Helpful Hints. Illustrated. 256 pages; 
size, 5} by 8; cloth. Price, $2.15 postpaid. 


New third edition. The cream of Mr. 11—Earhart Color Plan. Key to correct 


Frazier's constructive and scientific writ- 
ings on type compositions, logically ar- 
ranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic, 


color usage. Demonstrates principles of 
color selection and harmony. Complete 
with charts. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


and complete course in typography. More 12—Linotype and Intertype Speed 


than 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography. Handsomely bound; 
size, 7 by 10. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


Book. By H. J. Pickert. Nine complete 
lessons on the touch system—illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


ORDER NOW—USE THIS FORM 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Send me following books, as listed above: 


copies No. copies No. 


I enclose check Money order ( 
Name 
Address 
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CUTS PRINTING COSTS 


When your presses are Paasche ‘“‘No-Offset”’ equipped, your production 
costs come down and your printing quality goes up...afact proved 
by the thousands of installations now in service . . . reports indicate 
savings up to 62% in press running time alone. One printer reports 
actual saving of $1063.00 on one run of 50,000 sheets. 


No more slipsheeting, racking, ink “doctoring”, winding, or slow 
presses .. . great improvement in the fine quality of your 
finished work . . . full colors, heavy glossy inks, metallic 
inks run at top speed, without offsetting or smudging... 
Paasche ‘“No-Offset’’ Process is all the protection you need. 





INCREASES PRODUCTION 


Without increasing your space or adding more presses 
you'll gain thousands of additional impressions per day 
by equipping your presses with Paasche “No-Offset’’ 
Process ... This means faster production, greater plant 
capacity, lower overhead, more and better business... 
It's your opportunity for a saving in time and Jabor, plus 
a finer quality that assures you quicker deliveries, more 
satisfied customers, and a more profitable volume. 


Our representative will be glad to call, and without 
obligation to you, will quote prices and suggest the 
proper Paasche “No-Offset” Process equipment for your 
particular needs. 


Yaaseh birbuush be: 


1911 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
and 


GENERAL PRINTING INK CORP. 


(Specialties Division) 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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bo time. the , Le tupe 


Only with foundry types can the ty pographer or printer keep step today 
with the demands of advertisers for variety and flexibility in display ad- 
vertising. Comparative costs of Bauer Types and probable returns in profits 
indicate that hand composition can be “merchandised” with the éoreatest 
possible efficiency. Salability and “turn over” are important considerations 
in printing. At this time of year, with Spring flowers and fashions in the im- 
mediate offing and the Summer need for suggestions of things cool and crisp 


rapidly approaching, the Bernhard Types are “seasonable merchandise.” 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY: INCORP. 


235 East Forty-Fifth Street, New York, N. Y. + Telephone: VAnderbilt 3-1374 
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Regardless of your customers’ gummed 
Paper printing requirements—there is a 
TROJAN GUMMED PAPER of the 
right grade, quality, printing surface 
color or gumming, and in every price 
range to meet their most critical specifi- 
cations. This, along with Trojan Gummed 
Paper's many other desirable features of 
non-curling and guaranteed printing re- 
sults, leaves nothing more to be desired. 

















Call Your Distributor 
and Insist on Trojan 







Gummed Paper 


“IT’S PROCESSED” 









THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Offices and Mills, TROY, OHIO 
Sales Branches: CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, Los ANGELES, New York, St. Louis. 

Send me a copy of 0 “How To Select Trojan Gummed Paper’ {0 “Printing on Gummed Papers,” 
and the name of your nearest distributor. 





INTING 
GUMMEO 
pare as 
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“CHEMICAL CONTROL” 


&, 


Company of Canada, Limited 


INKS 


Another scene depicting a further step in thorough "chemical control" practised in 
the manufacture of A & W Inks. Here you see a graphic display of dry colors going 
through filtering presses after being washed and precipitated in tanks. Then into the 


drying ovens preparatory to powdering for delivery to the ink grinding mills — 
chemical control — the basis of good inks — from first to last under the watchful 


eyes of A & W chemists. 


A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 
A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION, MANILA, P.I. 














New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 





Sales Offices: 


A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 














R. V. CARL A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 















































Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


PROCESS YELLOW 22224 PROCESS BLUE 26112 
PROCESS RED 22510 EXCELLO HALFTONE BLACK 13829 
PRINTED IN CANADA 
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Examine this ship picture, the 
technique of which simulates so 
admirably a true etching. Then 
you will applaud the craftsmen 
of the Everton Engraving Com- 
pany, of Detroit, for their great 
work in holding true the artist’s 
fine (yes, fragile) and close-knit 


detail in a copper line engraving 
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The leading business and technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries. 
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THE CASE FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


You’re bound to have weather, whether or not, so the logical thing is to control pressroom humidity, thus 


minimizing the handicaps of static, roller troubles, dimensional changes in paper, and similar vexations 


By FRED W. GAGE 


F THE MANY THINGS, animate and 
() otherwise, which influence human 
life and happiness, there is noth- 
ing much more potent than the weather. 
It is always so full of unexpected possi- 
bilities that it is the one standard subject 
for conversation when all else fails. And 
despite the fact that much progress has 
been made in very recent years toward 
prognosticating what may be expected 
for at least a few days in advance, it 
must be admitted that in the main we 
know little as to what may be expected 
for any very considerable length of time 
ahead. Maybe it won't rain next month! 
To be sure, certain prophets had pre- 
sumed (up to the winter just past and 
gone) to observe certain sure 


known for thirty years, is but the begin- 
ning of a series of similar experiences 
which we are to enjoy for several years 
to come! Winters, they say, will be tough. 
Be that as it may, the many weeks and 
months of low temperature, with conse- 
quent constant heating of indoor air, has 
called attention as perhaps never before 
to the important part which humidity 
plays, not only in the maintenance of 
healthful living conditions, but also in 
carrying forward many manufacturing 
operations, some of which vitally affect 
the graphic arts. It is of these especial 
points that this article will treat. 
At the time he pronounced that often 
quoted—and for a long time believed 
unanswerable—truism to the 





signs on which they based 
quite positive assertions that 
our climate was changing. 
Either a “shifting of the Gulf 
Stream” or some other mys- 
terious cause was to give us 
the permanently milder cli- 
mate, and the “old-fashioned 
winter” which some of the 
older of us remembered with 
mingled joy and sorrow was 
to be a thing of the past. 
Little has been heard from 
this fine school of “weather 
prophets” since the melting 
of the drifts which February left over a 
large section of the Middle West, at least, 
and which were in evidence up to the 
middle of April. In their place, however, 
has arisen a newer school of alleged sci- 
entists who gloomily predict that this 
pas! winter, one of the toughest we have 








Everyone talks about 
the weather; nobody 
ever does anything to 
changeit. Or does he? 


effect that “everybody talks 
about the weather, but no one 
does anything about it,”’ Amer- 
ica’s famous humorist-philoso- 
pher, Mark Twain, doubtless 
believed that Nature’s ways 
were so wild and wanton that 
nothing could ever be done to 
change them. In a large mea- 
sure he was right, as the past 
few months of snow, blizzards, 
dust storms, and floods have 
so clearly demonstrated to us. 
Indeed it would seem clear 
that in his treatment of the 
soil and vegetation, man has quite defi- 
nitely (even if ignorantly) aggravated 
many conditions which were already bad 
enough before human contact. 

Our physicians have long known the 
advantages of controlled air conditions, 
particularly in the treatment of certain 








diseases of the respiratory organs, but 
as a rule have been able to prescribe 
nothing but a “change in climate” in 
attaining the desired environment, And 
the men operating printing, lithograph- 
ing, and binding machinery have for 
many years dreaded the coming of frosty 
weather, because it has always developed 
an assortment of baleful conditions with 
which neither tears, prayers, nor pro- 
fanity could successfully cope. 

In addition to ruining the patience and 
even the morals of otherwise fine and 
efficient craftsmen, in plants which were 
not equipped to meet such conditions as 
last winter developed, no student of pro- 
duction costs could have failed to notice 
the marked decrease in production and 
deterioration in quality which we now 
know to be largely due to the great dif- 
ferences existing between the moisture 
content of the paper which was being 
used and the relative humidity of the air 
in the workrooms. Added to the demon- 
strated influence on the health of the 
workmen, this presented a real problem. 

Few who have operated presses and 
folding machines, in the states where 
long-continued periods of frosty weather 
prevail, have remained in ignorance of 
the aggravating results of “static.” In 
the merely mechanical operations of put- 
ting a sheet through a printing press, 
printing it properly, and delivering it 
in a reasonably correct position, it has 
seemed to many a pressman that the 
many devils which in Biblical times were 
driven out of a man and cast into a 
drove of swine, were in these modern 
times given free and untrammeled right 
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to lurk in cylinder presses! Old-timers 
will remember the various manifestations 
—sheets refusing to come away from the 
cylinder after being printed—hanging 
tightly to the “fly” instead of dropping 
onto the delivery board—and at other 
times either scooting off to one side, or 
adhering so quickly and tightly to the 
top of the previously printed sheets as 
to make smutting and offset unavoidable. 

Similar manifestations accompanied 
the operation of folding machines, with 
the added tendency of sheets of paper, 
known to be of fair strength, to crack 
ruinously at the fold. 

Various were the expedients which we 
old-timers employed to more or less suc- 
cessfully exorcise the “devils.” Frequent 
and copious oiling of the drawsheet on 
the printing cylinder was of aid—glyc- 
erin and other compounds also being 
employed. Various plans for “drawing 
off the electricity” were made use of, the 
wires from the delivery board and other 
parts of the press being grounded on 
water pipes, or run down to big balls of 
water-soaked paper at each corner of 
the press. For no one could doubt the 
existence of electricity who toox off a 
“lift” from a delivery board, and heard 
and felt the sharp sting of the sparks 
which jumped the gap thus created! 

Yet even skilled electricians usually 
were at a loss when it came to defining 
the conditions that were yielding such 
troublesome and also expensive results. 
Neither could they prescribe any very 
definite cure for them. Therefore every 
pressman had his own pet plan for at 
least minimizing the trouble; and all 
concerned sighed gratefully when winter 
days departed and the coming of milder 
weather largely corrected the difficulty. 
It would seem as though most of the 
trouble obviously was due to the exces- 
sively dry condition of the air in the 
workrooms—but here again this was 
thought to be another manifestation of 
those weather conditions, about which 
“nobody ever did anything.” 

However, there was a steadily grow- 
ing knowledge, particularly among the 
lithographers and color printers, that the 
moisture content of their papers and the 
relative humidity of the air were factors 
vital to good work. So for many years it 
has been accepted as good practice to 
“condition” papers which are to be used 
for the better grades of work. Special 
conditioning rooms were employed, and 
great pains taken to preserve the paper, 
after such conditioning, from any con- 
siderable change in the moisture content ; 
these changes being known as destruc- 
tive to good register, because of the 
actual, measurable changes in dimen- 
sions which resulted from any consider- 
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able loss or absorption of the moisture. 

Now the dimensional changes varied in 

different kinds of paper, as would natu- 

rally be expected, and were almost fatal 

to close register. Not only that, but curl- 

ing and waviness also added to the prob- 
J 


The same heat and moisture that combines so 
spectacularly to form a geyser is the cause 
of insidious disturbances in your pressroom 


lem, and these, in almost every case, were 
directly traceable to that difference in 
moisture content of the paper and the 
air of the workroom. 

Then, with the introduction of auto- 
matic feeders—the successful operation 
of which is largely dependent on having 
the piles of paper lie flat and even—it 
became increasingly important that these 
troubles, which were seen to be very 
closely related to the proposition of air 
humidity, be corrected. 

In the meantime, science had com- 
menced to grapple with this situation, 
enlisting engineering in its aid, and 
quickly demonstrating that instead of 
merely building a special conditioning 
room in which paper could be kept at a 
correct and constant moisture content, it 
was far better to maintain these condi- 
tions in the entire plant, or at any rate 
in the rooms where the printing and the 
folding were to be done. 

Railroads commenced to “air condi- 
tion” their sleeping units. No traveler 
who had ever experienced being 
nearly baked alive, by being put 
into a Pullman which had stood 
out in a blazing sun in the rail- IH 
road yards all day, failed to i 
realize the benefits of “air con- 
ditioning,” even though the first 
attempts along these lines were 
relatively crude—fumbling in 
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operation, and more or less uncertain in: 
results. To be sure, the lowering of th: 
temperature was the result primarily 
desired, but the means of accomplishiny 
this, by blowing a current of air ove: 

blocks of ice, and thence into a car win- 
dow through what looked like a hug: 

elephant’s trunk, did tend to increase tl 

moisture content—which sometimes was 
desirable, and at other times was not. 

But it was readily seen that mechani- 
cal refrigeration could not only work its 
wonders in kitchens of our homes, but 
also in dining cars, sleeping cars, and 
eventually entire trains; so that practi- 
cally all first-class trains are advertised 
now as air conditioned throughout. Sci- 
ence very quickly confirmed what had 
previously been known only in a more or 
less uncertain degree, that the “relative 
humidity” was almost as important a 
factor to reckon with as temperature, so 
far as health and valid comfort were 
involved in the matter. 

So we find that air conditioning of 
our homes, stores, restaurants, theaters, 
hotels, and similar public buildings— 
sometimes quite independently of the 
regular heating apparatus, and in other 
instances in conjunction with it—has 
become one of the most rapidly growing 
industries of the country. 

When analyzing the air conditions of 
either a room or the great out-of-doors, 
we have to use the term “relative humid- 
ity.” To understand it, we must first 
know that air under ordinary conditions 
always contains invisible water vapor, 
and the amount of humidity in a given 
volume of air varies with its tempera- 
ture. The higher the temperature, the 
more moisture the air will hold, as invis- 
ible water vapor. 

If the temperature is lowered without 
removing any water vapor, the relative 
humidity is increased. And conversely, 
if the temperature is raised, and no 
water vapor has been added, the relative 
humidity is decreased. When a point is 
reached where the air is unable to hold 
any more moisture, it is said that it has 
reached the “saturation point,’ often 
referred to as the “dew point.” And if 
the temperature of the air be then low- 
ered, the excess moisture condenses as 
fog, dew, or, as is often seen, 
“steam” on the windows. 

The term “absolute humid- 
ity,’ often used, refers to the 
weight of water vapor, as may 
be expressed in grains a cubic 
foot (a grain is 1/7000 of a 
pound), or in pounds a thou- 
sand cubic feet of air. 


Both from a health and production standpoint the installation of air- 
conditioning equipment brings handsome returns on the investment 
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Relative humidity, which 
we usually express in per- 
centage, applies to the per- 
centage of saturation, or the 
amount of water vapor con- 
tained in the air as related to 
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the maximum quantity it “Same 


could hold at the existing 
temperature and pressure. 
The continually increasing 
interest in the matter has 
led various manufacturers of 
scientific apparatus to pro- 
duce and put on the market 
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ROTOR CONTAINING SEALED 


et cetera, and the boxmaker 
knows that unless the mois- 
ture content in the board be 
rather high (usually about 9 
per cent), its relatively low 
fiber strength will result in 
cracking and spoilage. Fur- 
thermore, it has been found 
that because of the very con- 
siderable thickness of box 
board, and its high moisture 
content, air conditioning is 
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vitally necessary—not only 
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for printing it in register but 





ingenious and quite relia- 
ble instruments whereby the 
relative humidity of the air 
present at any given interval 
in a room where they may be situated 
can be almost immediately determined. 
Naturally, these are vitally necessary in 
determining whether the air is or is not 
in proper condition in living rooms as 
well as in workrooms. 

A sheet of paper is actually a very 
thin mat, composed of millions of hollow © 
cellulose fibers, which by their character 
respond to even very slight changes in 
atmospheric conditions. When absorbing 
moisture they expand; when giving off 
moisture they contract. This effect will 
occur very quickly, it having been deter- 
mined that 90 per cent of the change 
occurs in the first ten minutes or less of 
exposure. This expansion or contraction 
is the basic cause of such well known 
production troubles as poor register, 
wavy edges, and curling on presses, and 
folding-machine and bindery troubles of 
a similar character—particularly a tend- 
ency to crack when folding, when there 
is a deficiency of moisture in'the air. 

This tendency to alter its dimensions 
as above described may continue for ten 
years or more, and very often the trou- 
bles suggested have been ascribed to the 
paper being “green.” As is contended by 


Schematic diagram showing air flow through air-conditioning equip- 
ment, many different types of which are available today for the 
printer who realizes the importance of year-round humidity control 


one of the best-known paper manufac- 
turers in the country, if a given sheet of 
paper contains approximately the same 
percentage of moisture as the air with 
which it is surrounded, it is then “‘sea- 
soned” or conditioned, whether it was 
made that same day or perhaps as long 
as ten years previously. 

On the other hand, the well known 
British paper authority, R. H. Clapper- 
ton, author of “Paper and Its Relation- 
ship to Books,” says that “some makers 
of paper would not allow a ream of it 
to leave their mills until it had been 
made and cut for three months.” And he 
adds, “There are firms in England who 
use much paper, and keep it in stock for 
nine months before using it, because they 
consider the investment justifies itself 
in practice.” In the light of modern 
knowledge as to the vast influence which 
the moisture content of paper has in its 
printing and handling, it might readily 
be admitted that such seasoning would 
be necessary if the paper when received 
was greatly out of equilibrium with the 
air of the workrooms. But what a con- 
trast this offers to our present-day meth- 
ods of taking in a shipment of paper 

fresh from the mill and 





at once printing on it! 





As an instance, take 
those box boards from 
which are made most 





of the folding paper 


boxes, or cartons, which 





have in recent years 








come into wide use as 





containers of so many 
articles which had pre- 





viously been marketed 





in bulk, in barrels and 





boxes. Following their 














printing in one or more 





a colors, the sheets of 
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board have to be scored 























Readings made to determine effects of varying air temperatures 


(for folding) and cut 


and humidities on the thickness of various wood-block mountings for necessary “tucks,” 


also to preserve its dimen- 
sions until it has been cut and 
scored. For very often the 
register between printing and 
scoring forms has to be preserved to the 
one-hundredth of an inch, the exact posi- 
tion of scoring and. cutting having to be 
maintained absolutely in order to guar- 
antee unvarying cubic capacity of the 
box when finished. 

This tendency to vary so quickly in 
dimensions has supplemented the proven 
economies of printing work of this char- 
acter on presses which print in two or 
more colors as the sheet passes through, 
not only in the production of folding 
paper boxes, but in multi-color work 
generally. Much research has made pos- 
sible “wet printing,” in which the vari- 
ous colors are superimposed with but 
split seconds intervening between the 
various printings, and with results which 
are really marvelous, considering the 
enormous speed that is absolutely essen- 
tial to the production of the millions of 
copies of many popular periodicals that 
are published every week. 

With the exception of very limited 
quantities of de luxe papers which are 
really made by hand, all papers are made 
on machines; and in their manufacture 
the fibers come to rest with a majority 
of them lying parallel to the direction 
in which the web travels through the 
papermaking machine. As the paper 
takes up moisture, when it is exposed to 
moist air, each tiny fiber swells slightly 
in diameter, but does not become mea- 
surably longer. Thus we find that the 
“grain” which coincides with the direc- 
tion of travel through the machine also 
determines the manner in which the 
dimensions of the sheet will be affected 
by moisture. And the expansion will be 
greater across the grain than with it, 
when exposed to moisture; or, when it 
is exposed to very dry air, it will shrink 
more across the grain than with it. 

This makes practically infallible the 
test for determining the direction in 
which the grain runs in a sheet of paper: 
a small piece is cut off and moistened a 
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the side that’s unprotected. 





























as Gummed papers have for 

LI 90 years been deemed extra 
difficult to handle, because 

80 in the process of manufac- 
ture one side of the paper 

F] 70 has been given a protective 


4 coating of gum. However, 
” recently, after making a 
scientific study of the con- 
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of little squares, which have 





This chart gives a day-to-day record of the variations in 
the relative humidity at high noon in the city of Chicago 


bit (sometimes breathing on it is all that 
is necessary), whereupon it will curl in 
a cylindrical form with the grain run- 
ning parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 

In what might be called ordinary com- 
mercial printing in a single color, such 
expansion or contraction of the sheet as 
described is usually of no great impor- 
tance. In close-register work—such as 
printing in three or four colors, process 
engravings, and labels—great trouble 
and often total ruination may result from 
such changes in dimension. In extreme 
cases a sheet of paper 38 by 50 inches 
has been known to increase in size a full 
eighth of an inch when left overnight 
exposed to very damp air such as accom- 
panies many heavy thunder storms at 
certain times in midsummer. 

Then in addition to these dimensional 
changes, the drying of the edges of piles 
of paper, either in the stock-room or dur- 
ing the printing or binding processes, 
will cause curling or wavy edges. If the 
moisture reached all portions of the sheet 
at the same time, the sheet would lie flat, 
although changing in dimensions. But in 
the pile the edges are first affected, and 
most commonly, the moisture in the air 
being greater than in the paper, they 
become wavy. This condition extends in 
on the sheet so that feed- 


minute spaces in between 
them. In this manner the 
expansion and contraction 
is given a space allowance which quite 
effectually prevents the curling, except 
under very unusual conditions. 

Indeed a certain maker of gummed 
papers has now issued forth with the 
announcement that his gummed papers 
are air-conditioned, made in an air-con- 
ditioned factory, and packed in mois- 
tureproof wrappings. Very clearly this 
indicates that the control of the relative 
humidity in the workrooms where it is to 
be printed and handled is necessary to 
avoid such trouble. This feature will be 
touched on a little later. 

In the “good old days” there was noth- 
ing better available for the making of 


printers’ rollers than glue and molasses. 


Unquestionably the introduction of the 
“composition” rollers—generally attrib- 
uted to the ingenuity of Foster, a printer 
at Weybridge, England, in 1808—has 
marked a tremendous advance in machine 
printing, as compared with the buck- 
skin-covered balls which pressmen of the 
old school were expert in using. Most of 
the pressmen of half a century ago were 
sufficiently expert to cast their own roll- 
ers, and usually a “batch” of summer- 
composition rollers was cast in the early 
spring, a batch of winter-composition 
rollers in the fall. 








The increasing use of substitutes for 
these rollers, made of rubber and other 
various synthetic compounds which ar: 
practically unaffected by moisture, is a 
great relief to the pressman. However, 
it seems probable that rollers cast from 
composition—now largely composed o/{ 
glycerin and gelatin—will continue to be 
used for some time, and such rollers are 
very greatly affected by the moisture 
content of the air in the pressroom. In 
fact there are many days, when the rela- 
tive humidity is rather high, when the 
rollers refuse to take the ink on their 
surface, and various expedients have to 
be resorted to, so that the excess mois- 
ture may be reduced. All this trouble, as 
well as that caused by shrinkage when 
the air is too dry, would be practically 
eliminated if the air in the pressroom 
were properly conditioned as to mois- 
ture content. A nationally known print- 
ing authority states that “the cost of ink 
rollers can be cut in half by introducing 
proper humidification.” 

With the introduction of “offset” into 
many establishments previously doing 
only lettérpress printing, the problems 
of humidity are intensified, inasmuch as 
moisture plays such an important part 
in all forms of lithography. After care- 
ful consideration, the Paper Technical 
Association, with the authority of the 
National Bureau of Standards, published 
the following conclusions in regard to 
distortion in multicolor offset prints: 

“It is found that in a pressroom oper- 
ating at 45 per cent relative humidity, 
the moisture content of various papers 
remained practically constant when the 
paper was pre-conditioned to approxi- 
mately 7 per cent above the pressroom 
condition. This is an important point in 
obtaining accurate register of successive 
prints since it appears to offer a means 
of avoiding dimension changes in the 
paper caused by moisture from the wet 
printing plate. In normal commercial 
practice, the paper is conditioned to 
equilibrium with the pressroom air, and 
water from the plate causes it to expand 
during the first several 





prints. By starting the 





printing with the paper 
in moisture equilibrium 





with the higher humid- 





ity, the loss of moisture 
resulting from the lower 





pressroom humidity and 
the increase of moisture 
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Influence of moisture content variations on the dimensions of lithographic 
papers. Changing dimensions seriously interfere with quality and production 





sources indicate that on 
the average 6 per cent is 
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the normal moisture of paper, even as it 
is of a well aired pair of bed sheets; but 
this is by no means a fixed quantity, and 
naturally it varies in different kinds of 
paper that may be used. 

Our foremost papermakers, who have 
recognized the importance of this point, 
and who through their splendid research 
departments have done a very excellent 
amount of service to the printing indus- 


News-print, 8.2 per cent; M. F. book, 
6.3 per cent; Supercalendered book, 5.2 
per cent; sulphite writing, 6 per cent; 
30 per cent rag bond, 6.1 per cent; 50 
per cent rag ledger, 6 per cent; 100 per 
cent rag parchment, 5.2 per cent; postal 
card, 6 per cent; kraft, 6.7 per ‘cent; 
rope manila, 7.5 per cent; and it was 
also indicated that there was a consistent 
tendency for new paper to be deficient in 


necessary, may be obtained at no great 
expense ; and experience has shown that 
this will be the manner in which air con- 
ditioning will be needed for about 95 per 
cent of the time. Indeed simply blowing 
in steam from heating pipes has often 
proved efficacious. There will be, how- 
ever, a few days of excessive out-of-door 
humidity—during the hot months when 
prolonged thunder-storm conditions tre- 
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Chart showing equilibrium moisture content of offset papers at 
different relative humidities. Curve 1 for desorption from satu- 
rated conditions. Curve 2 for adsorption from oven-dry condition 


try, have installed such delicate and sen- 
sitive controlling apparatus that they 
can now control the moisture content to 
within a fraction of one per cent. 

Indeed there are now regularly adver- 
tised and supplied various brands of 
paper which are guaranteed by the mak- 
ers to contain a standard amount of 
moisture. This may in many instances be 
varied according to the climate of the 
area in which the paper is to be sold, and 
also to meet the differing conditions of 
winter and summer. They are wrapping 
and packing these papers in a way to 
protect their moisture content for a very 
extended period. And there is available 
a very useful instrument for determin- 
ing the moisture content of paper, even 
in the interior of a pile. 

Some careful tests made at the United 
States Government Printing Office lab- 
oratories indicate the following to be 
representative moisture contents, with a 
temperature of 70 degrees and 50 per 
cent relative humidity, a fairly average 
condition in your average printing plant: 


moisture content by over 1 per cent. This 
would indicate that in a somewhat humid 
climate—such as Washington has for at 
least a fairly large part of the year— 
such papers will immediately commence 
to absorb moisture as soon as unwrapped. 
Manufacturing problems often indi- 
cate the wisdom of making a paper some- 
what deficient in moisture, but there is 
still evident a need for greater codpera- 
tion between the paper manufacturer, 
the paper merchant (sometimes referred 
to as the “jobber”, and the printer. 
However, the paper merchants stand 
ready to air condition their storage rooms 
whenever it seems indicated; in fact, 
several are already doing this to some 
extent, as are some mills. Naturally this 
means that papers made to certain stand- 
ards of moisture content should be sten- 
ciled accordingly, and the printer could 
then regulate the condition of the air in 
his workrooms as experience dictates. 
In the present state of the art, appa- 
ratus which will simply add to the mois- 
ture content of the air automatically, as 


Influence of hygrometric condition on moisture content change 
during multicolor printing. The value of installing equipment 
to control humidity and temperature during the run is evident 


mendously increase the humidity—when 
it will be very desirable to de-humidify 
the air. Apparatus is also available to 
do this, at somewhat greater cost. Some- 
times putting heating apparatus into 
commission (with considerable inconve- 
nience to the workmen) will achieve the 
desired results along these lines. 

But considering the truly more health- 
ful conditions for your workmen, the 
increased production when the various 
troubles previously enumerated are pre- 
vented, and the consequent improvement 
in the quality of the work, there seems 
to be little doubt that adequate air con- 
ditioning will return a handsome per- 
centage on the investment. Such is the 
picture today. What type of apparatus 
to install is a problem that should be 
easy to determine, for the subject is long 
past the experimental state. It remains 
only for the printers to act. 

Eprtor’s Nortr: Publication of charts on this page and at 
bottom of page $32 approved by the director of the National 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. Other charts and illustrations through courtesy of 
Heatiny, Piping and Air Conditioning. 
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Tersely told news items and bits of information gathered from all 
over the world, selected for their value or interest to our readers 











Modern Paper Treatment 


@ Reduction of spoilage, decreased loss of 
production, and improved quality of product 
are some of the advantages claimed for a 
new method of treating offset paper used in 
color printing where misregister has been 
responsible for much waste. The paper sec- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards now claims that paper does not often 
stretch out of shape during printing as for- 
merly believed but expands because of the 
water added by the wet press. When it is 
considered that as many as fifteen colors are 
sometimes printed in a single subject, the 
problem of making all of the colors register 
becomes a serious one. It is well known that 
paper changes size with the gain or loss of 
moisture and must be given special condi- 
tioning treatment to prevent expansion and 
contraction. The Bureau has now found that 
expansion can be avoided by raising the mois- 
ture content of the paper above equilibrium 
with the pressroom air at the start of print- 
ing, and then by proper control thereafter 
in the conditioning of the paper maintain 
constant dimensions and obtain practically 
perfect register of colors. 


Value of a Collective Kick 


@ Early in March, 1936, the Federal Alcohol 
Administration announced regulations pro- 
hibiting brewers and distillers from purchas- 
ing and giving away advertising novelties, 
recipe books, and other printed literature. A 
vigorous kick went down to the Washington 
senators and representatives from printers’ 
and lithographers’ associations and individ- 
ual members. The collective kick knocked out 
the objectionable regulation. 


Ingenious Egyptian Printing 


@ The Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago has found it necessary to cut the 
expense of printing Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Instead of using collotype and colored plates 
of exacting accuracy to print the texts of 
ancient manuscripts and inscriptions, it is 
now using a complete and correct reproduc- 
tion of the ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing in the form of movable type. Books 
which formerly cost $20,000 a volume are 
said to be reproduced for something like a 
tenth of that price. 


Television’s Dubious (?) Future 


@ Even though technical difficulties are even- 
tually overcome, the future for television is 
declared to be rather dubious by Powell 
Crosley, Junior, head of a radio-making cor- 
poration. “How to entertain the audience 
will be a new problem. There is not enough 
of pictorial news events to interest the pub- 
lic, and it will soon tire of watching a dance 
orchestra or radio stars while broadcasting. 
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The television audiences will desire to see 
drama or pictures similar to those shown in 
motion picture theaters. To make such pic- 
tures will require several months and many 
thousands of dollars, a question of expense 
out of the range of the usual broadcasting 
station.” The public will still have to depend 
upon the printed page for its daily pictures 
of news events and the great pictorial scenes 
of the world—until when? 


Synthetic Rubber in Printing 


e@ Printing rollers, plates, and blankets used 
in newspaper offices and offset printing con- 
cerns are now being made out of a new syn- 
thetic rubber known as DuPrene. Although 
higher in price than natural rubber, it has 
many characteristics which commend it for 
certain printing purposes. 


Dealer Helps Pay Dividends 


@ For quite a number of years the Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Company has provided its 
dealers with “helps” and has tried to put a 
new idea into each display. By far the greater 
part of the material supplied in this sort of 
advertising was paid for either outright or 
with a merchandise deal. Recently the com- 
pany issued an elaborate portfolio for the 
use of distributers, given over almost entirely 
to a description of the advertising material 
that is available to dealers, and ways in 
which the advertising can be employed to 
advantage. Dealer helps are always a fine and 
lucrative source to the printer who can orig- 
inate novel and practical ideas. 


Faraday Started in Graphic Arts 


@ Michael Faraday, the son of a blacksmith, 
who became one of the world’s greatest sci- 
entists, like Benjamin Franklin, got his start 
in the graphic arts. At an early age Faraday 
was apprenticed to a bookbinder operating 
a shop in London. He had come to London 
from Yorkshire with his father who was 
seeking work. He had “no wealth other than 
instinctive good manners, a gentle and gen- 
uine humility of spirit, and as brilliant a 
mind as a man ever had.” 

A kindly old bookworm who disapproved 
of the strife of the Napoleonic wars and the 
industrial advancement being made by the 
introduction of machinery, used to hang out 
at the bookbindery where young twenty-two- 
year-old Faraday was working. His name 
was Dance. One day he gave Faraday tickets 
to a series of lectures being given in London 
at the time by Sir Humphrey Davy, Britain’s 
outstanding scientist. This started Faraday 
on his long and brilliant scientific career dur- 
ing which, among other things, he discovered 
the principle of the electric dynamo and 
motor, now so common in our bookbinderies, 
printshops, and other institutions. 





Stronger Envelopes 


@ By recent tests it has been learned that 
envelopes made with the grain of the paper 
running diagonally with the long folds of the 
envelope were much stronger and better for 
heavy duty. In the two lots of kraft enve- 
lopes tested, the lot which had the grain of 
the paper at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
folds showed an advantage when tested. Both 
lots of paper had practically the same ten- 
sile strength, approximately an average of 
that in the two different directions of the 
paper. The lot of envelopes with the grain of 
the paper parallel with the side folds, devel- 
oped the uneven strength of the paper in the 
folds, the tensile strength of the end folds 
being relatively low and only about one-half 
that of the envelopes with the diagonal grain. 
Although in both cases the tensile strength 
of the paper in the direction of the grain 
was about double that in the opposite direc- 
tion, a comparison of the strength of the 
unfolded and folded papers showed that the 
diagonal-grained paper had lost less strength 
in being folded. 


Persistent Follow-Ups 


@ Combining the efforts of display advertis- 
ing with catalogs, direct mail, sales letters, 
and the rest of the tools at the promotion 
manager’s disposal, the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany for over thirty years of its existence 
claims to have spent more money for direct 
advertising than any other organization in 
its field and has found it profitable for all 
of several hundred items in their line, rang- 
ing from steel window frames to complete 
steel houses, and from beer barrels to radio 
towers. It is claimed they never send out a 
mailing piece unless a business reply card is 
enclosed. Here is another instance of the 
efficacy of printed or direct advertising get- 
ting results for a large variety of articles. 


Good From the Beginning 


© The other day, Edward L. Stone, one of 
the printing industry’s beloved esthetes and 
sages, of Roanoke, Virginia, “in a haphazard 
grab” among some old letters, came across 
an autographic one reading as follows: “This 
is to certify that the bearer hereof, Mr. E. L. 
Stone, is a ‘graduate’ of this office; and, years 
and inches considered, he is a No. 1 printer: 
—upright and honest, sober and trustworthy. 
(Signed) W. P. Hoffman, of Hoffman & 
Guy, editors and proprietors, Bedford Senti- 
nel, Bridge street, Liberty, Virginia.” 

Indeed, a lot of water has run under the 
bridge, or over the dam, since the winter of 
1875-76 when young Stone began as a print- 
er’s devil and carrier boy. He still cherishes 
a copy of his carrier’s address which ended: 
“A generous pittance will atone, Your hum- 
ble servant, Eddie Stone.” 
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“MY KINGDOM FOR AN ENGINEER! 


The crying need in the printing world today is for the development of printing “‘engineers’’—experts who 


can chart economies in which both the printer and his customer will share to their mutual advantage 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


SCORE OF YEARS have passed by since 
A that very eminent horticulturist- 
printer—J. Horace McF arland— 
cried, figuratively, “An engineer! An 
engineer! My kingdom for an engineer!” 
He was pleading for an expert on print- 
ing who could instigate economies in 
which both the printer and his customer 
might share to their mutual advantage. 
Five years later a committee of dis- 
tinguished engineering experts, chosen 
by President Hoover, quite conclusively 
indicted the printers of America for a 
woeful degree of waste in manufactur- 
ing and marketing of their products—a 
waste ranging from 15 per cent to 50 
per cent of every dollar spent by the 
customer for commercial printing. 

Today, of the eight hundred million 
dollars paid annually by American busi- 
ness for commercial printed material, it 
is estimated that approximately two 
hundred million dollars goes into waste 
that might have been avoided. Although 
we assume no responsibility for the cor- 
rectness of this estimate, it is apparent 
thatvery little progress actually has been 
made towards an intelligent stoppage of 
the waste. Voices are still crying in the 
wilderness—calling upon the industry to 
repent and be saved! 

An eminent English printer, J. H. C. 
Hubner, past chairman of the National 
Y.P.M. Committee, the British Master 
Printers Federation, recently declared, 
“In every industry there is an enormous 
amount of waste ; in printing alone it has 
been roughly estimated at half a million 
sterling annually.” 

Glenn Cleeton, of the department of 
printing, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, at a recent educational conference of 
printers said, “What the printing world 
needs now is men who can apply the 
principles of engineering to printing pro- 
duction; who can bring the discoveries 
of science and the principles of manage- 
ment together in the printing plant.” 
Exactly the plea of J. Horace McFar- 
land a generation ago! 

“Industrial engineering has a very 
definite place in the future of the print- 
ing industry,” says Charles W. Kellogg, 
alert manager of the engineering depart- 
ment of American Type Founders. “And 


there is no reason to believe that print- 
ing as a whole cannot be benefited just 
as well as any other business by the 
introduction of engineering into it. Dur- 
ing the past few years the importance of 
engineering has been gradually forcing 
itself upon the attention of the printing 
public. The changed conditions confront- 
ing us are most surely developing the 
need of scientific management as well 
as men more technically trained—men 
capable of analyzing methods of produc- 
tion insuring more intelligent operation.” 


refining company purchases printing in 
order that the printing might be bought 
to the best advantage from the printers 
best equipped to furnish the buyer’s 
every requirement. 

S. F. Beatty, secretary of the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation, at one time 
was stationed at Winnipeg as secretary 
of the local printers association. He told 
Tue INLAND Printer how he was able 
to apply common-sense principles of 
simplification and standardization—of 
engineering, if you please—to the basic 





the printers’ customers. 


and of course the customer. 


A Man of Usefulness and Honor 


This is a plea for an expert on printing who could advise printers and 


He could study the production problem from the present standpoint, 
and propose economies, changes, even mechanical improvements. He could 
be the bridge between the man who has the paper and the man who has 
to have it, on which they might meet to the advantage of both. 


He ought to be available for the problem of the printer, the publisher, 


The man who knows what is in paper, in ink, in glue, and lubricating 
oil; the man who can tell us why, and prove it; the man who is devising 
printing, as other engineers devise automobiles; he is the man, the future 
man, who will be the printing engineer of usefulness and honor. 


Any man of ordinary knowledge employs an architect to design and 


supervise the building of a house or factory, and the architect, who actu- 
ally is a building engineer, is paid for his work, but the printing engineer 
is as yet unknown. Printers do not need him, for they know a-plenty. The 
customer does not need him, for the service he ought to do is now per- 
formed, usually inadequately, by the printer himself. No research is pro- 
ceeding in respect to paper, ink, presses, and processes, save such as is a 
part of an endeavor to promote the sale of something to the printer. 

The Master Printer supplying freely whatever he has other than tech- 
nical knowledge, has no professional background. He has, alas, no code of 
ethics to protect the fees he does not even ask for; he is the football of 
competition, the door mat of his customers.—J. Horace McFar.anp, 1916. 








Frank M. Knox, of Pittsburgh, both 
before the last annual Typothetae con- 
vention and in an article in the January 
issue of Tue INLAND Printer, explained 
how he standardized the forms of a great 
refining company and made a survey of 
the equipment of the printers in each of 
the forty-odd towns and cities where the 


mechanics of a private printing plant. 
He reported that during the first year, 
on $80,000 worth of printing, he saved 
$15,000; the second year $25,000. 

‘The great mail-order house of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Company uses scien- 
tific methods in the preparation of all 
advertising copy, layouts, illustrations, 
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and specifications before any contract is 
made with a printer to handle the work. 

Testimonials as to the effectiveness of 
engineering or scientific principles and 
practices, methods, and procedures, in 
preliminary preparations and final pro- 
duction of printed material could be 
continued at more length than present 
space will permit. They emphasize the 
fact that forward-looking printers and 
buyers of printing are giving serious 
attention to engineering in printing. For 
a number of years the United Typothe- 
tae of America has had an important 
standing committee on engineering that 
is headed by such graduate engineers as 
Edward S. Passano of Baltimore, James 
Rudisill of York, Pennsylvania, and 
Oscar T. Wright of Washington, D. C. 
This committee has repeatedly accentu- 
ated the economies accruing to printers 
and buyers of printing when the prin- 
ciples of engineering have been applied 
to the preparation of material and the 
production of all such work. Some large 
printers have recognized the need for 
development in this direction and are 
bringing their methods and practices into 
line with sound engineering principles. 
They are putting capable, trained men in 
charge of this work. On the other hand, 
shrewd and thrifty buyers are protecting 
their own interests by employing efficient 
craftsmen with the necessary “engineer- 
ing approach” to furnish such service 
where printers fail to give it. 


Correction Needed 


In this manner some of the avoidable 
waste in the printing business is being 
eliminated. But far too large a portion of 
waste is still extant. For at least three- 
fourths of it management is still blamed; 
the remainder is blamed on the customer. 
The personnel of the buyer’s establish- 
ment too often is unable to plan printed 
matter properly for the,printer, and over 
78 per cent of American printing con- 
cerns employ only five men or less— 
scarcely 15 per cent of the industry’s 
wage earners. Consequently, on the one 
hand most printing establishments are 
not in a position to furnish such service 
to customers; on the other hand, the 
industry scarcely realizes the value of 
standardization and the economies of 
scientific planning, which all engineers 
tell us are essential to the elimination of 
waste. The correction of this condition 
of affairs is seen as one of the foremost 
functions of management during the next 
decade. The need for it is obvious. 

“Despite the fact that there are indi- 
vidual printers who are making out- 
standing successes, it remains true that 
the printing industry, as an industry, 
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requires, above everything else, more 
capable management,” observes Richard 
Nowinson of Chicago, who is employed 
as an engineer both by printers and buy- 
ers of printing. “The qualities required 
for successful management of a printing 
business are not peculiar to this indus- 
try alone. They are the same qualities 
required for leadership in any business. 
Printing management, especially, should 
have broad rather than narrow views. It 
should be able to see its organization as 
a whole, to control the interplay of the 
various departments, to govern the rela- 
tionship between sales and manufactur- 
ing. It must not keep itself to the limits 
of its own organization—it must also 
grasp the viewpoints of clients. 


Travel in Grooves 


“The average human being, however, 
has a curious tendency to travel in the 
rut he has worked into, rather than to 
shake himself out of it. When the prob- 
lem of making such important changes is 
approached intelligently, the printer will 
attempt to educate the user of printing 
to expect certain standards of quality. 
He will point out what these necessary 
standards are and what they will accom- 
plish. In return, he has a right to demand 
from the user certain definite specifica- 
tions on which to base any quotation of 
price for materials and services. Hand in 
hand with this much better codperation 
between the printer and all the users of 


printing goes the need of the printer for: 


a thorough knowledge of his equipment, 
of its condition and capacity, and of the 
skill so to plan its operation as to make 
successful and certain the keeping of 
production costs at the minimum. The 
management capable of such broad sci- 
entific direction, thorough coérdination 
of the sales and the production depart- 
ments, with an intelligent grasp of its 
clients’ interests, at once satisfies the 
most important requirements of mana- 
gerial functions.” 

Excellent and concise as is this defini- 
tion of management, to our mind the 
most significant phrases are, “Manage- 
ment must grasp the viewpoints of cli- 
ents,’ and “an intelligent grasp of 
clients’ interests.” The readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER are much interested in, 
and need to know more about, the view- 
point of the buyer of printing. On the 
other hand, printers’ customers natu- 
rally are interested in a more efficient 
industry because its higher efficiency is 
directly reflected on them in far better 
values for their money, better results in 
sales from their advertising. So, better 
management challenges printers to go 
about doing things in better ways and 








with better equipment; also to follow 
more scientific practices in production 
and selling methods. 

“We all know,” continues Nowinson, 
“it is the architects’ job to furnish hous- 
ing that will serve the people in the best 
possible manner. Consider how the archi- 
tects go about this business of furnishing 
and serving. First, the plans are drawn; 
then the specifications are prepared by 
which the builders are directed and con- 
trolled. The same procedure should be 
followed by the printer ; his job is to fur- 
nish printing that will prove of value or 
service to the customer. Why should he 
not furnish plans and specifications, or 
insist upon them being furnished, before 
he commences to build his printed struc- 
ture? If the science of architecture is 
essential in building buildings, certainly 
engineering or scientific methods are as 
essential in the proper and fully effective 
building of a piece of printed matter 
which is expected to serve some useful 
purpose for its purchaser. 

“Let us begin with ‘copy.’ All printers 
are familiar with the abominable copy 
that is placed in their hands from time 
to time to be converted into type. It is 
usually worse than a nightmare; but 
printers, growling over it, take it and 
say they are glad to get it. But, how 
many times have hopes of a profitable 
job been crushed by attempts to handle 
such copy! As an illustration, take the 
typical case of a certain annual report 
for a very large financial institution. 
The copy was prepared by different indi- 
viduals in several departments of the 
general offices. Some of it was in long- 
hand, part pencil, part ink; some was 
typewritten; some was reprint pasted 
up; much of it was interlined with mar- 
ginal corrections. In short, it was an 
undeniable mess! 


Printer’s Own Choice 


“The printer was given carte blanche 
in the matter of layout, type faces, head- 
ings, and the like. When the proofs came 
back, the buyer didn’t like this page or 
that; there were inconsistencies in style, 
heads out of relative value, and many 
contradictions. As a result, the entire 
book had to go back for extended altera- 
tions ; in fact, the whole or a part had to 
go back to the printer twenty-two times 
for these changes. The bill for altera- 
tions alone amounted to more than the 
original estimate for the entire job—all 
because of a lack of common-sense plan- 
ning and preparation of the copy and 
layout in the beginning. It was worse 
than a house built without plans or speci- 
fications—a sorry hodge-podge. And of 
course the customer was incensed. 
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“Contrast this with what happened the 
next year when the copy was prepared 
by a ‘printing architect.’ Only three 
changes were required in the composi- 
tion, the cost of alterations was entirely 
eliminated, and the customer was saved 
three thousand dollars in costs which 
otherwise he would have had to pay for 
waste. Furthermore, the printer who did 
the first book didn’t have a look-in on 
the second. His failure to insist on good 
copy or to retype it before putting it on 
the machines, his unscientific methods of 
layout, his poor engineering in planning 
the job, and his uncontrollable tendency 
to pad his alteration charges lost him the 
job the next time it came around.” 

It takes only a little research into the 
files of the scores of addresses on this 
subject during the last dozen years to 
uncover instance after instance of the 
value of “the right way” of doing the 
thing—the scientific way, the engineer’s 
way. One of the country’s largest corpo- 
rations found that in a single year print- 
ers had been forced to buy forty-four 
different sizes of paper, mostly non- 
standard sizes, to produce the advertis- 
ing folders and booklets planned by the 
advertising agency and department. It 
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turned to standardization and simplifi- 
cation; and now, without any sacrifice in 
the range of its planning, it makes use 
of only three basic paper sizes, effecting 
an $8,500 saving in the firm’s advertis- 
ing-paper bill alone. 

One year a printer who “carried” his 
own designer and layout men was called 
in to quote on an annual report to stock- 
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holders by a small utility company. The 
printer thought he saw a good oppor- 
tunity for making some easy money and 
instructed his designer to “get up some- 
thing nifty.” The layout and dummy as 
finally submitted consisted of twenty 
pages, end sheets, and cover (extended). 
The cover was on double-thick stock in 
two colors, the color of the cover itself 
being inappropriate for the job. The 
inside was on ninety-pound enamel, and 
printed in two colors. Twenty-five hun- 
dred copies, 8 by 10 inches. The record 
shows that the printer quoted $2,800, 
but his profit was only $120, or 4 per 
cent of the price. Because of his failure 
properly to lay out the work, select the 
proper type faces, and so on, the book 
had to go back to the printer five times 
for changes that he was responsible for. 
On account of the complexities which he 
had made for himself his production 
costs were excessive and his profit was 
all but wiped out. 

The next year when the report again 
came up, a printer who knew something 
about the “engineering” of work of this 
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This analysis of presswork, made and charted by a printing engineer, resulted in subsequent 
savings in make-ready and in press running time, in addition to the other economies effected 


kind was employed to select the paper 
and type, determine the size, make the 
layout, and do all else necessary to pro- 
duce a more appropriate and more eco- 
nomical job. Inquiring to whom the 
report was to be sent, he learned that 
it was to go to conservative investors, 
bankers, and investment houses—people 
who were accustomed to gentility in all 
its forms. Conservatism, economy, and 
good taste were the determining factors 
in the selection of size, paper, type, and 
arrangement. Sixteen pages, 814 by 11, 
cover trimmed flush, 12-point Caslon 
O. S. 471 with 18-point and 24-point for 
titles, a good grade of antique stock for 
inside, and a gray antique for the cover. 
Everything about it was genteel, in good 
taste, sure to attract attention. Simple, 
conservative, and economical. The quo- 


tation was $385—by the same printer 
who handled the previous report. The 
profit was again $120, or 26 per cent 
of the selling price. The printer made as 
much money without more than a sev- 
enth of the investment; while the buyer 
obtained a far more suitable piece and 
actually saved $2,400. 

And here is one point to remember 
about layout: the “printing architect” 
doesn’t paste up dummies from galley 
proofs. He plans and specifies his copy 
and layout almost to the fraction of an 
em, and the compositor works directly 
from such “plans and specifications” to 
build the perfect page or broadside. 

It is impossible in so brief a time and 
space to point out every operation or 
method by which engineering can make 
improvements and economies ; conditions 
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of composition. 


In the beginning, book chases were 
used. All kinds of trouble resulted, both 
in the stone lockup and afterwards with 


vary in every plant and with every job. 
But a further illustration of the appli- 
cation of the principles of engineering is 
seen in a typical case of lockup. The 
essential factors of lockup, of course, 
are margin, folio, trim, page width and 
length, page register, and lineup of 
heads. Each of these factors must be 
given its full value without detracting 
from that of the others. In this case it 
was a repetitive job—about five hun- 
dred 16-page forms a month, standard 
size and of the same general character 








the press lockup. Finally, at the sugges- 
tion of the engineer, a change was made 
to publication chases, where the page 
heads could be locked against the cross 
bars. From there on, register and lineup 
were secured without reference to length 
of page, both on the stone and after- 
wards on the press. A marked saving of 


time in both instances was noted, and 


the publication chases became standard 
equipment thereafter for this job and for 
other similar forms. The resulting sav- 
ings in this method of lockup in both 
time and money were 15 per cent over 
the old method, and permitted increas- 
ing the running of the presses from 
1,600 to 2,100 an hour, or 31 per cent. 
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Iliustrating two methods of lockup of sixteen-page forms: above is shown a book chase 
with the register of heads of pages secured by adjustment of length of sixteen pages 
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A publication chase: heads locked against the cross bars will register regardless of 
page lengths. Use of these two methods is touched on in the accompanying article 
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Similar results were obtained in press 
running time, after an analysis of press- 
work had been made and charted by the 
engineer. (See chart on preceding page. ) 

Scientific planning—just common- 
sense planning, if you prefer—prepara- 
tion of adequate and understandable 
specifications, and an engineer’s layout 
are as essential to the buyer of printing 
as to the printer who is to build a piece 
of printed matter from them. And the 
approach is the same whether it covers 
copy writing, illustrations, composition, 
makeup, lockup, presswork, binding, 
trimming, packaging, choice of colors, 
choice of type faces—all down the line, 
from the inception of the piece to the 
final delivery to the individual who is to 
be influenced by the printed message. 
By these means, costs are reduced, sav- 
ings are made, more profits are obtain- 
able. Above all, the purchaser gets more 
for his money—and therefore has more 
money for the printer. Needless to say, 
his confidence in the printer is great. 

Additional comment is scarcely neces- 
sary. No printer can do otherwise than 
to agree with this engineering survey of 
the situation. The only point to be raised 
is this: who is to supervise and plan 
printing along these “common-sense” 
lines? Intermediary service men, or the 
printers themselves? Is the time coming 
when printers will be known merely as 
men who operate a press? 

Whether printers are willing, or able, 
to do anything about this situation is 
another story. What do you think? 


x * 


**615,000 Years’’ 


A good job of dramatizing the pro- 
duction of a large calendar order has 
been done by Dittler Brothers, manufac- 
turing printers, Atlanta, Georgia. Adapt- 
ing the editorial style and the treatment 
of layout that is now associated with 
Fortune, the company produced a four- 
page folder, 14 by 11 inches, which 
graphically tells an unusual production 
story. “Over 615,000 years are repre- ° 
sented by the calendars that shortly now 
will be delivered to the Gulf Refining 
Company, subsidiary of huge Gulf Oil 
Corporation of Pennsylvania,” begins 
the copy. Surprising statistics follow— 
facts about huge quantities of ink, paper, 
and metal. Operations are charted from 
beginning to end, and by the time the 
reader has followed the course of the 
calendar to its ultimate form, he has 
gained a vivid impression of the plant’s 
capabilities. The folder is one of a series 
dramatizing large Dittler Brothers’ jobs, 
and is said to have been unusually effec- 
tive in producing inquiries. 
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DISPLAY IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 





This argument will have to stop somewhere! It started in our 
December issue with a designer-typographer’s revision of a 
department-store advertisement. This provoked a humorous pro- 
test from a department-store advertising man who pointed out 
that expediency, rather than esthetics, was the determining factor 
in the preparation of retail display. Then came gleeful rebuttal 
from a metropolitan typographer who submitted facts to back 
up his assertion that retail typography should, and could, be 
top-notch, and at the same time do a top-notch job of selling. 


By DOUGLAS C. MeMURTRIE 


The viewpoints presented in these three expressions of opinion * 
have provoked considerable comment, and, if space permitted, 
the argument no doubt could be continued indefinitely. It is 
time to call a halt, however, before the point of contention 
becomes too confused. In the opinion of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
excellent points have been made by all three writers mentioned; 
and it is our belief that the accompanying typographic article by 
Mr. McMurtrie will not only clarify the situation but prove 
acceptable to the philosophies of all those concerned.—Ep1tor. 














store advertising, one major factor 

should be kept in mind—the speed 
with which the work must be produced. 
The preparation of retail display, espe- 
cially in large metropolitan centers, is 
geared up almost to the same speed at 
which newspapers themselves are pro- 
duced. This speed is due, in part, to the 
mechanical requirements of the medium; 
but the outstanding reason for haste is 
found in the high-strung sales strategy 
of retail advertising. Considering the 
day-to-day nature of their preparation 
and use, it is perhaps surprising that so 
many department-store advertisements 
look as attractive as they do. 

There are any number of factors that 
cause overnight changes of retail adver- 
tising set-ups—weather conditions, mar- 
ket fluctuations, competitive advertising, 
to name but three. It is true, of course, 
that certain types of retail display are 
planned in the certainty that they will 
appear as scheduled—seasonal promo- 
tions, the prestige or institutional cam- 
paigns, general departmental build-ups, 
and the like. But of the countless thou- 
sands of items that make up the average 
department-store’s stock there are hun- 
dreds that must be promoted—or substi- 
tuted—on the spur of the moment. 

An “omnibus” page on which appears 
items from various departments, okayed 
today, may be completely revamped by 
tomorrow. Substitutions placed within 
twenty-four hours of press time are not 
unusual. Obviously under such condi- 
tions, sound typographic factors cannot 
always be given their full value. 

To maintain a high typographic stand- 
ard for a department store is no easy 
task; the advertising manager is the cen- 
ter of constant “‘grief.”” Not only has he 
the elements of time and expediency to 


[ ANY CONSIDERATION of department- 


ont “Ad Ladies Must Look the Right Way,” by Ben 
Wiley, December issue; (2) “Women Don’t Look at the 
Ads, gg = 4 They Look at What’s in ’Em,” by J. N. 
Meyer, February issue: (3) “Mr. Schultz’s Lesson,” 
Happy Typographer, March issue. 


contend with—he is a target for all the 
demands and reproaches of innumerable 
buyers or department heads, most of 
whom are shrewd merchandisers, but few 
of whom know much about typographic 
display. The Battle of Bold-face Type is 
fought daily in many stores, and the 
sorry visual results are not always to be 
held against the harassed advertising 
manager or his superiors. A wilful buyer 
can toss a potent monkey-wrench. 

Yet despite the handicaps under which 
much of this type of work is produced, 
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Figure 1. Newspaper display, 914 by 844, skill- 
fully using current type and a coarse-screen, 
deep-etched halftone suitable for news-print 


there are countless examples of excellent 
department-store advertising—advertis- 
ing that fulfils all the requirements of 
sound typographic display and at the 
same time does a first-rate job of mer- 
chandising. At the top of the scale, of 
course, is the advertising of the huge 
metropolitan stores that have their own 
layout men, type advisers, and artists. 
These stores, in much of their work, 
make use of typographic services. The 
newspapers themselves assign their best 
compositors to the job of handling the 
advertising of such stores. 


Ranging downward from this front- 
rank advertising—so much of which is 
commendable, even distinguished—are 
the advertisements of the lesser retail 
institutions. (I point out, parentheti- 
cally, that not every department store is 
large enough to employ artists and pay 
for cuts; in the smaller towns many 
stores in the smaller cities and towns. 
are restricted in their display effects.) 
In department-store advertising, as in 
any other kind of advertising, there are 
sorry examples—resulting from igno- 
rance, or perhaps from financial short- 
comings—along with the good. 

I have expressed sympathy for the 
practical limitations on the work of the 
advertising managers of the department 
stores in the smaller cities and towns. 
But such managers are not to be excused 
from utilizing all the resources of sound 
layout and typography within the limits 
of their restrictions. There are a few 
principles of typography and layout of 
department-store advertising which are 
universal, and which apply equally well 
in cities small or large. As most of them 
admit of little argument, it may be well 
to re-state them here. 

Having just returned from a trip, dur- 
ing the course of which I conferred with 
the advertising managers of numerous 
department stores regarding the physical 
appearance of their advertising, I am 
struck with the wide variation in the dif- 
ficulty of selling merchandise in different 
price classifications. I have been told fre- 
quently that “this ad pulled,” only to 
find, on inspection, that it offered close- 
out items at a price so low that they 
could not fail to move from stock. 

For example, one unit in an omnibus 
advertisement offered inlaid linoleum at 
$1.00 a square yard. Remembering the 
prices quoted me on linoleum of any 
kind, it was apparent that such a price 
offer would bring out of hiding past, 
present, and future prospects for the 
purchase of linoleum. When a sacrifice 
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price is put on almost any merchandise 

that is for staple use, the advertisement 

announcing it will pull, almost irrespec- 
tive of typography. But even here, force- 
ful layout and type arrangement will 
increase the volume of sales. 

However, the real job of local display 
advertising is not to promote spectacu- 
lar bargains, but to move first-rate and 
seasonable merchandise—and at a good 
mark-up on cost. To do this as success- 
fully as possible, advertising must do 
much more than bring into the store the 
woman who has a new coat on her week’s 
shopping list of necessities; for such a 
woman would have gone down town look- 
ing for coats if no advertising whatever 
appeared in the newspapers that week. 

Advertising must do far more than 
that. It must attract and interest the 
Woman who has no present intention of 
buying a coat, but who is persuaded by 
the styles and prices to alter her budget 
and purchase one. It must convince the 
woman who had decided to consider a 
new coat only later in the season that 
present values justify her in buying a 
coat now, this very day. 

For the former woman, illustrations 
plus prices, sloppy typography, and a 
crowded advertisement may suffice to 
effectuate a purchase already decided 
upon. But the two latter women—not 
conscious present prospects for coats— 
must be intrigued and cajoled into the 
buying mood. They are not looking for 
coat advertisements as they go through 
the pages of their local newspaper. To 
stop their eyes and enlist their active 
interest in the coats offered is a more 
difficult job, but the very job that good 
display, typography, and well ordered, 
dynamic layout are calculated to do. 

In other words, the “pushover” sale is 
one for run-of-hook typesetting. That 
more difficult job of constructive selling 
calls for every resource at our command 
for achieving attention and creating the 
immediate desire to buy. 

So the department store interested in 
selling its various wares with a good 
profit margin faces the same problem as 
every other advertiser—that of getting 
attention from previously disinterested 
prospects. Observation of the reading 
habits of the American public (even sub- 
scribers to newspapers in the smaller 
cities) shows us that the average adver- 
tisement is read by only a small per- 

centage of those who receive the paper. 
The truth of such a statement can be 
checked by a field study in any commu- 
nity at any time. 

Now, it is the universal experience of 
skilled advertisers, national as well as 
local, where there arises the problem of 
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getting more people to read advertising, 
that sparkling, forceful, well ordered 


typography and layout can help tremen- | 


dously to this important end. 

If the importance of accomplishing 
successfully the more difficult part of 
the advertising job be granted, we rap- 
idly lose patience with advertising pre- 
pared with scant regard to arrangement, 
legibility, and attractiveness. 

We are vitally concerned, therefore, 
with every means and method for get- 
ting local-advertising read by a greater 
percentage of readers, in the compara- 
tively limited time at their disposal for 
reading. How can we go about increas- 
ing “‘reader interest” in our sales story? 
I shall put forth a few modest sugges- 
tions as to points which I believe may 
prove helpful along these lines. 

1. DISPLAY. Make the size and the 
weight contrast between your display 
lines and the body matter quite definite, 
and set the display large enough or bold 
enough to be easily legible as the news- 
paper subscriber turns the page. It is 
often better to set your display lines 
larger and the body matter a size smaller 
in order to obtain an effect which will 
stop the eye of the reader. 

* When people had unlimited leisure, 
advertising announcements could be set 
throughout in a single size and weight 
of type. But with the present pressure 
on readers’ time, typographic display 
has become a necessity, in order that 
readers may comprehend in the “‘twin- 
kling of an eye” what merchandise is 
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Figure 2. Heads and copy clearly related to 
the illustrations, a legibility factor of major 
importance in department-store presentation 








being offered and what is its outstand- 
ing point of merit. It’s a rapid-fire job. 

The display line or lines in any adver- 
tisement should acquaint a reader at one 
glance with just what is being offered. | 
have seen advertisements which had to 
be studied attentively to ascertain just 
what they were promoting. Needless to 
say, such advertisements stand a scant 
chance of impressing an effective sales 
message on the prospect leafing hur- 
riedly through a newspaper. 

However, let us not try to display too 
much, for in the effort to emphasize 
everything, we will emphasize rething. 
For the main head, pick out the one 
statement or feature which it is most 
desirable to bring to the notice of a 
reader. Other features or sales argu- 
ments should be relegated to the body 
matter, though it is of course possible to 
list in orderly form a number of advan- 
tages. Figure 1 shows a fine example. 

It may be theoretically desirable to 
keep all your advertising display in the 
lighter versions of type faces, but so 
long as advertisers are free to choose, 
many of those seeking results will use 
the bolder type faces for display because 
they have found them effective. If we 
are to use the bolder type faces, how- 
ever, it is well to stick to those of the 
simplest basic design. 

2. LEGIBILITY. Every available 
device for promotion of easy reading 
should be utilized in planning the typog- 
raphy of department-store advertising 
which is intended to bring forthright 
results. For today we must “read as we 
run” or we do not read at all, and com- 
position which slows down our reading 
speed writes its own death sentence. 

This means that the types used should 
be as large in point size as space per- 
mits. The eyesight of the American pub- 
lic is not getting any better, and most 
readers are grateful to advertisers or 
editors who set type large enough to be 
truly comfortable to read. With a block 
of copy set in both twelve-point and six- 
point, I daresay the relative chances of 
their being read through by a person 
only casually interested is ten to one, if 
not twenty to one. 

Type should not be set too wide, if we 
want it to run the gauntlet of reader dis- 
interest. Nothing discourages the eye so 
effectually as lines of print so long that 
it cannot follow back and pick up the 
beginning of the next line with ease and 
certainty. Wide type areas can easily be 
broken up into two, or even three, col- 
umns to good advantage. 

Adequate leading between lines is also 
essential, particularly when using con- 
ventional body types with abbreviated 
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ascenders and descenders. The start of 
the next line will thus be readily picked 
up as the reader runs. 

But the most important factor affect- 
ing legibility in local display advertis- 
ing is the superior legibility of lines set 
in upper and lower case, as compared 
with the same lines set in all capitals. 
This is one lesson we all should have 
learned, but an examination of current 
advertising shows that many have still 
to learn the fine job that upper- and 
lower-case display lines can do. 

3. ORGANIZATION. Most depart- 
ment store advertisements deal, of neces- 
sity, with various types of merchandise. 
This is all right, if the planner of the 
layout takes the trouble to relate each 
display head and block of copy to the 
particular illustration to which it belongs 
in such a way as to obviate any possible 
confusion on the part of the reader. 

This is just another form of legibil- 
ity, and a handling of layout which 
makes respective relationships perfectly 
clear is one of the marks of good depart- 
ment-store advertising. The obvious pro- 
cedure is to put descriptive copy under 
the illustration to which it refers, but 
other arrangements are permissible, if 
copy is materially closer to the illustra- 
tion it describes than to other pictures. 

An interesting and attractive example 
of relating head and copy to the picture 
may be seen in Figure 2. Here the space 
has been divided (not too brutally) into 
three columns. In the two outside panels, 
the copy is below the illustrations, while 
in the center one the picture tops the 
copy. Yet no one could possibly confuse 
the right illustration with the wrong 
copy. The eye sees the grouping at once. 

The tendency is growing to build a 
series of unit advertisements, each one 
devoted to a particular item of merchan- 
dise. This practice is illustrated in the 
newspaper section showing the aggre- 
gation of small advertisements run by a 
Boston store. (Figure 3.) Each unit is 
complete in itself, yet the effect of the 
whole is quite satisfactory. 

Such a procedure has several advan- 
tages. Those individual advertisements 
can be made up in advance, and the par- 
ticular ones desired can be released to 
run in any day’s issue of the newspaper. 
Then, a number of individual advertise- 
ments gains better treatment in makeup 
than does a large rectangular advertise- 
ment, more of the linage getting next to 
reading matter. But, most important of 
all, it adds to the reader’s comfort, giv- 
ing her, within a clearly delimited space, 
all the information about a specific arti- 
cle of available merchandise at a glance. 
A box placed inside an advertisement is 
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Figure 3. Portion of a newspaper page illustrating the practice of building a series of unit 
advertisements; each is complete in itself, yet the effect of the whole is quite satisfactory 


another device used successfully to tie 
together copy and the picture to which 
it refers. This device is particularly use- 
ful when articles of one kind are intro- 
duced into a larger advertisement that 
shows merchandise of different charac- 
ter. For example, a wrist watch offered 
in an advertisement of dresses should be 
set apart from the remainder of pictures 
and copy by some typographic device. 

4. ORDERLINESS. The old mantel 
loaded with miscellaneous pieces of bric- 
a-brac is vanishing from the American 


home, under the slow but steady swing 
toward modern standards of taste; and 
typography of the helter-skelter, hodge- 
podge variety should likewise disappear 
from the pages of our newspapers. Yet 
we still see far too many advertisements 
cut up into a patchwork of boxes of 
varying size and shape, columns of dif- 
ferent width, illustrations placed in no 
particular relationship to each other, 
and so forth. The eyes are repelled by 
such careless arrangements which are 
almost always confusing, hard to read. 
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Food markets and drug stores offend 
in this particular with depressing fre- 
quency. The former plan columns of all 
possible widths and these columns are 
set in all sizes of type and are cut into 
by boxes which truly make the eye go 
“’round and around.” The latter break 
up the copy into impossible black-bor- 
dered cells placed at all angles on the 
page, and they are indeed dazzling to 
the hapless eye of the beholder. 

When we see other advertisements of 
like lines of merchandise arranged in 
orderly manner, their superiority in legi- 
bility and attractiveness is noteworthy. 

This does not mean that some items 
should never be featured more promi- 
nently than others, nor that the column 
widths cannot vary. That there is room 
for wide variety in display, without 
becoming disorderly, is evidenced in the 
food-store advertisement reproduced as 
Figure 4. Compare this with some of the 
sadly messy examples to which I have 
referred. They are not hard to find. 

5. WHITE SPACE. White space is, 
as it always has been, a potent aid in 
getting attention from prospects of the 
“hard-to-get” sort. It spotlights the ele- 
ments of an advertisement, as the pages 
of a newspaper are turned over. It 
makes the black of type and illustration 
considerably more impressive. 

Successful department stores selling 
high-profit merchandise have found that 
the use of white space is worthwhile— 
expensive though it is. Basement stores 
offering a “catalog” of bargains have 
not found profitable the use of exten- 
sive white space, but even they, from the 
practical point of view, must provide 
enough white around black headings to 
make them comprehensible. 

An outstanding example of generous 
use of white space is shown in Figure 6. 
Here we have contrast indeed! An effec- 
tive illustration, with very black display 
lines, body matter set in a large size of 
a very light sans-serif, and ample white 
space so placed as best to set off all 
three. The impression is excellent. 

Examination of many good examples 
of modern layout and typography will 
show that white space is used today in a 
way different from that in which it was 
utilized ten or fifteen years ago. For- 
merly an advertisement was made up, 
and then as much white space as the 
advertiser could afford was just thrown 
around it like a mat around a framed 
photograph. This “‘set off’ the compo- 
sition as a whole, but did not help the 
reader to grasp at a glance the salient 
features of the illustration and its copy. 
In the present-day usage, white space 
is brought into the area of the advertise- 
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Figure 4. When you stop to realize what a hodge-podge this display might have been, you're 
tempted to call it a work of art! There’s order and proper emphasis here, and also variety 


ment, being used to increase visibility 
of the specific elements of the composi- 
tion, and direct the eye toward them. 
We now use the full area of the space, 
with the result that illustrations and dis- 
play type lines have increased in size— 
and also in effectiveness. 

6. DYNAMIC LAYOUT. Even in 
local newspaper advertising, the dictum 
holds good that the strongest position in 
any composition is not in the center, but 
definitely to the left (or to the right) of 
the center of the area that is utilized. 
If there is an axis in the advertisement 
(or a section of one) it should be delib- 





erately placed off center. Most heads are 
better starting flush to the left than they 
are centered, and the average illustra- 
tion is in a stronger position, if placed 
non-symmetrically. 

This principle of off-center arrange- 
ment is one of the most practical for any 
local advertiser or newspaper layout 
man to apply to his problem. 

7. For department-store advertising, 
a certain continuity in physical appear- 
ance is clearly an asset. In any city, the 
merchant who will adopt a distinctive 
general style of layout and typography 
will so impress this, unconsciously, on 
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the minds of newspaper readers, that 
they would recognize his advertisements 
if the name and address were left out. 

While this should not be an argument 
for persisting in an outmoded style of 
advertising, yet it does give reasons 
for establishing an up-to-date style and 
sticking to it rather consistently until a 
better one can be adopted. 

Selection of distinctive display type 
faces gives continuity to the advertising 
of some stores; style of layout to that of 
others; while the daily announcements 
of still others are characterized by an 
individual style of illustrations. 

Borders individualize the advertising 
of some merchants, though they are not 
as widely used today as heretofore. One 


Ay 
\ 


ONE CC_OR 14' the det 
SECOND 


New York store sets its daily advertise- 
ment inside the reproduction of a note- 
book page. The advantage is obvious. 
The “sig” or signature line is a fea- 
ture which contributes to continuity, but 
it is generally a hindrance rather than 
a help to the progressive advertising 
manager. The sig is generally regarded 
as a sacred cow which—once established 
—can never appear differently. Some 
such well established signatures often 
are good, but many more could well 
be revised and brought up to date. 
Those department stores which have 
tried out in actual experience the rela- 
tive merits of sloppy versus well planned 
typography are almost unanimous in 
testifying that the best layout and finest 


Figure 5. Dynamic layout and expert typography help to make this an outstanding department- 
store presentation, typical of the best work that is being done by leaders in the retail field 
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Figure 6. White space deliberately utilized 
for the purpose of heightening the impres- 
sion by means of contrast. (3 columns by 11) 


typography are well worth the expense. 
In support of this belief, a number of 
them pay out $50,000 a year for careful, 
well executed composition. They would 
not continue this without good reason. 
It should be noted that this money comes 
directly out of the budget for retail 
advertising, the newspapers losing this 
amount of business by neglecting to pro- 
vide the character of composition that 
advertisers require. 

The experience of the national adver- 
tisers has led them to exactly the same 
conclusion. Well laid out and well set 
advertisements, they have found, can 
easily bring double the returns of adver- 
tisements cast in an indifferent physical 
form. Appearance is important. 

These conclusions admit of little argu- 
ment. The only dissenting voice comes 
from advertisers in the smaller cities, 
who insist they cannot afford such pro- 
cedure. Of course, they can’t; but in 
planning any advertisement, they can 
come as close as possible to the work of 
a metropolitan layout man. And, unless 
their city is an exception, they can 
undoubtedly find in the newspaper office 
some young compositor with a real enthu- 
siasm for typography of the lucid, force- 
ful sales-producing sort. Such a man can 
then be encouraged, with the publisher’s 
approval, to specialize in layout. He will 
soon become of great assistance in turn- 
ing out composition which will attract 
the eye of the “hard-to-get” prospect. 

Type, with the right handling, can 
tell a sales story so eloquently that any 
advertising manager who is missing its 
full codperation is certainly missing a 
number of sales he might otherwise 
influence in favor of his store. 
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THE WORLD 








Who Doubts Gutenberg? 


@ The invention of printing has many times 
in past history been ascribed to another than 
Johannes Gutenberg of Mainz. As in ancient 
times seven cities disputed the honor of being 
the native town of Homer, so seven different 
towns claimed the honor of being the home 
of the inventor of printing, and every coun- 
try cites a different name—Prokop Wald- 
foghel from Prague at Avignon in France; 
Pamfilo Castaldi at Feltre in Italy; Johann 
Mentelin from Schlettstadt at Strassburg in 
Alsace; Johannes Brito at Bruges in Flan- 
ders; Johannes Fust at Mainz; Peter Schéf- 
fer from Gernsheim, residing at Mainz; and 
Laurenz Janszoon Coster at Harlem in Hol- 
land. Each has been claimed to be the “first.” 

Such claims win only a contemptuous sniff 
from Dr. A. Ruppel, director of the Guten- 
berg Museum at Mainz, Germany. In 1926 
Doctor Ruppel published a booklet, “Die 
Heimatstadt der Druckkunst” (The Native 
Town of the Art of Printing), in which he 
“proved that there is only one person who 
can claim this honor.” Mainz, the native town 
of Gutenberg, will celebrate the fifth cen- 
tenary of the invention of printing in 1940. 


The Leipsic Fair 

@ The large printing supply and machinery 
exhibition at the ancient Leipsic Trade Fair 
is generally regarded as representative of 
the progress being made in the graphic arts 
industries in Europe. From the many reports 
and impressions received from Master Print- 
ers who visited this year’s successful “Bugra,” 
the following highlights are culled: 

(1) Type: After last year’s vogue of “nov- 
elty” type faces continental typefoundries 
were showing this year numerous modern- 
classic roman type faces. But only a few of 
these can stand favorable comparison with 
the older, classic type faces such as Bodoni, 
Garamond, or Caslon. 

(2) Typesetting Machines: Among type- 
setting machines, the famous Uher typesetter 
was still the greatest attraction. Although 
nearly five years have passed since the first 
announcements of this typesetter “without 
type” created such interest among the print- 
ing craft of the whole world, there appar- 
ently are no definite, practical results on 
hand to indicate economy or any other great 
advantage in the present use of this machine, 
as compared with linotype, monotype, inter- 
type or ludlow composition. 

(8) Printing Presses: In the field of print- 
ing presses great progress was shown in the 
construction of smaller automatic cylinder 
speed presses—progress that’s similar to the 
advancement made last year in the line of 
horizontal and vertical job presses. 
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(4) Vacuum-Process Printing: The vac- 
uum-process attachments apparently created 
great interest, especially among master print- 
ers of medium and small-size plants. This 
new process enables the printer to produce a 
job somewhat differently from the ordinary 
run at only a low cost for new equipment 
and without the necessity of installing an 
offset department. He prints directly from 
a rubber blanket on a cylinder or job press. 

(5) Offset Printing: For the first time in 
years this branch seemed to be somewhat 
neglected. The most interesting new process 
shown was an offset high-etched plate, which 
is just the reverse of the generally known 
intaglio or deep-tone process. Plates as well 
as impressions in the offset high-etch process 
show excellent color register and sharpness. 

(6) Rubber Printing With Anilin Inks: 
This work in the printing industry has been 
regarded by almost all American and Euro- 
pean printers as a “Specialty Line,” to be 
handled by the paper industry and specialty 
houses directly. The Leipsic Fair was an 
“eye opener” to printers, demonstrating, as 
it did, what great business possibilities there 


are in this field of box-wrapper and carton. 


printing from rubber plates with anilin inks. 

(7) Color Photography and Printing: An 
outstanding feature of the Leipvic Fair was 
a color camera—perhaps the ultimate color 
camera for the graphic arts! The beautiful 
three-color reproductions in letterpress and 
offset from various simultaneously exposed 
three-color negatives were indeed achieve- 
ments that created much surprise and elation 
zmong the thousands of visiting printers 
from many nations. 

(8) Conclusion: The printing industry of 
today holds intriguing possibilities for wise 
expanding in several new directions. Anilin 
inks, rubber plate processes, vacuum print- 
ing, and the use of direct-color photography 
apparently are here to stay. These are the 
designated roads of printing progress; and 
the pr'nter who does not want to fall behind, 
will investigate the possibilities of all such 
developments in his particular field. 


New Offset Inking Device 


@ Waite & Saville, Limited, recently demon- 
strated what is described by an authority on 
lithographic printing as the most outstanding 
improvement since offset was introduced. 
With this device it is comparatively easy to 
print a 200-line screen plate in offset with 
excellent results, while in color work a three- 
color print is produced with great depth and 
brilliancy. Tests have been carried out with 
a paper almost as tender as news-print, and 
it is reported that after a very slight thin- 
ning of ink there was no tendency to pluck. 


Portable Inking Slab 


@ George Pallister and Sons, Limited, of 
Leeds, England, has designed a portable ink- 
ing slab which enables the forms of proof 
presses to be inked quickly and thoroughly 
by moving the device on its wheeled carriage 
from one press to another. The machine con- 
sists principally of two steel rollers and an 
ink slab. The rollers are operated by hand or 
by a small electric motor. They may be used 
efficiently for three-color proofs by placing 
each color ink on a portion of the front 
roller. The rollers are then turned and the 
hand-inking roller for each color is held 
against the two revolving rollers and is inked 
more thoroughly and more cleanly than it 
would be by rolling it up and down the inked 
slab of each proof press. 


After-Dinner Wisdom 


e@ Pertinent points from speeches made at 
the Huddersfield Master Printers’ Dinner in 
England recently: 

Ben. Riley, M.P.: “We have witnessed a 
revolution in economic thought during the 
last two decades. The trend of industry has 
been away from laissez faire towards sys- 
tematic planning. There has been a definite 
movement to regulate production quantita- 
tively and reach an agreement to fix selling 
prices. These movements have received the 
force of legal enactments. We are likely to 
witness similar developments in the printing 
trade within the near future. We shall not 
achieve salvation by cutting down wages and 
reverting to the conditions of the bad old 
days. Careful thought and a broad vision are 
needed to serve the finest interests of all 
engaged in the printing trade.” 

T. Green, editor of The Three Ridings 
Journal: “Voltaire once defined a physician 
as a man who poured drugs of which he 
knew very little into bodies about which he 
knew even less. Printing is our patient and 
we are far more skilled in knowing how to 
treat it. Proposals recently adumbrated by 
leaders of the trade should cut out much of 
the unfair competition of firms who use an 
undue proportion of juvenile labor. They 
should stop the creation of internal printing 
plants by large industrial units and munici- 
palities. I think the result will be that every- 
body starts scratch in the race for work. 
Such meetings as these do much to dispel 
ignorance. A young lady who took up Sun- 
day School teaching told her friend: ‘I had 
no idea before that Dan and Beersheba were 
villages; I always thought they were man 
and wife, like Sodom and Gomorrah.’ By 
contact with others many of us have shed an 
ignorance as abysmal as that. Let us by all 
means continue such salutary contact.” 
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Ricuarp Horrman, of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Your work is high grade in every 
respect. For the most part turned out with 
the aid of traditional types, and in no case 
utilizing pronounced modern layout features, 
it nevertheless has a punch as a result of 
embodying characterful faces, forceful dis- 
play, and excellent design. 

Danvo-ScHaFr PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Introduced by a characterful, beautiful, and 
impressive cover—a grand combination—in 
red, light green, and black, the brochure 
“Dress Rehearsal for Spring at John Wana- 
maker” scores high in layout, art, and smart 
typography. Too, it represents offset plate- 
making and presswork at what appears to 
be just about their best. Congratulations! 

Wacner Printinc Company, of Topeka, 
Kansas.—Your new blotter, “Blot Out Your 
Printing Troubles”—a good title by the way 
—is striking in layout and gets over a mes- 
sage in jig time that should score. We would 
like it better if your type were of a more 
up-to-date style; if the circle printed in red 
to attract attention and to add color were 
evenly rounded; and if the lines at the bot- 
tom were spaced out a bit. 

THe Bewcrave Press, Limrrep, Montreal, 
Quebec.—You have that rare virtue of being 
able to discriminate between the genuine and 
helpful features of modern layout and typog- 
raphy and those which contribute only freak 
effects. Featuring types most in vogue—sans- 
serifs, especially condensed, and extra-bold 
square-seriff faces—your work is not only 
effective, but also smart. Colors of inks and 
papers are selected and used with fine dis- 
crimination. A doff of the hat to you! 

Louis H. Hemsaru, of Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Your letterhead is outstanding in character 
and display effectiveness. The hand lettering 
is highly distinctive. It is so characterful, in 
fact, that what is lacking in clarity is more 
than compensated for. The blotter, “For 
your convenience fifteen banking offices,” 
doesn’t seem good enough to have come from 
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L. A. Neumann, Chicago Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, produced this post card; 
the date line is in silver, balance of type in a 
dark blue. It ought to bring results, we’d say 
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the same source. With the logotype in heavy 
sans-serif lettering, type with such contrast- 
ing elements as Bodoni is not advisable. 

H. N. Cornay, New Orleans, Louisiana.— 
Layout of the blotter, “Distinguished Print- 
ing,” is most impressive; and in red and deep 
blue on buff the effect is most colorful. The 
two lines of the title are much too close, par- 
ticularly in view of their size and the fact 
that the second is so widely letterspaced—in 
the mistaken notion, apparently, that the 
lines should be of even length. In fact, the 
decided variation in spacing between letters 
of the two lines is an additional weakness. 
Lines in the panel set in capitals are also 
crowded—but the general effect is good. 

MascovtTaH PusiisHine Company, of Mas- 
coutah, Illinois—Layout and colors of the 
Bank of Mascoutah letterhead are excellent. 
However, that Broadway you use is neither 
attractive nor dignified, and both these quali- 
ties should be evident in the stationery of a 
bank. Of a decidedly contrasting character, 
the face doesn’t harmonize with the rather 
monotone Cooper Black used for the date 
line. Finally, the illustration of the bank’s 
doorway, printed in black over a solid-silver 
panel, also the rules in silver, call for a 
light-toned roman face. Garamond, Cloister, 
or Goudy Old Style in capitals would be in 
key with the illustration you use. 












































Always a clever cover on the house-organ of 
Monotype Typographic Group of New York 


ARROWHEAD Printers, of Hibbing, Minne- 
sota.—Your letterhead is smart and quite 
effective. The only criticism is that the con- 
trast between “Arrowhead Printers,” in a 
delicate italic, and “Distinctive Job Print- 
ing,” in bold roman caps, is too strong. 
Admitted, contrast of tone is offset by print- 
ing the heavier type in the weaker color but 
this doesn’t offset the variation in shape of 
letters used for the two lines. With the object 
of achieving the most pleasing contour, the 
line “Arrowhead Printers” should be longer 
or the line “Distinctive Job Printing” shorter. 
The two are too nearly the same length. 

S. C. Toor anp Company, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee.—You’ve made an original and strik- 
ing job of your little booklet, “Start the Ball 
Rolling Now!” We particularly like your 
consistency in keeping the pages ball-shaped 
throughout — die-cut edges, together with 
oval page designs, providing a very novel 
and refreshing effect. Quoting from your 
copy: “For seventy-two years Standard of 
the South, Toof continues to deliver print- 
ing, engraving, and lithography designed to 
properly emphasize your advertising mes- 
sage.” Certainly you’ve done just that for 
your own message in the current specimen. 

Crescent Printinc Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—Printed from a reverse etching of a 
hand-lettered form, your letterhead is quite 
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A Gift of Distinction 





Specimens of retail promotion submitted by Will S. Henson, of J. M. Colville and Sons, 
Dallas, Texas. Smart layouts and excellent typography are here combined most effectively 


effective. So that other readers may know 
what it is like let us describe it. The fea- 
tured message in reverse color is in a band 
across the top. Extending from the center 
at the bottom of this reverse-color band 
there is a solid circle in orange—merely an 
ornament, but effective. It draws the eye to 
the words “Printers and Sales Counselors” 
which, in a circular line, follow around the 
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circle. One of the outstanding features is the 
bleeding of this reverse plate on the sides 
and the narrow six-point white band across 
the top. This piece is well handled through- 
out and should gain plenty of attention. 
Joun L. Dit, Springfield, Illinois —The 
blotter for Rose-Weis Printing Company is 
of interesting layout. Most of its faults are 
mentioned in your letter, which would indi- 





cate that your printer, and not yourself, wa 
at fault. The equal division of the piece, u; 
and down, by the rule bands and the sma! 
diamond ornament at the top edge of th 
sheet are points you commented on. Monot 
ony results from the piece being divided int: 
equal upper and lower halves. The calenda: 
panel is too small although the figures may 
be recognized. “Printing” in the signature is 
too small for the name of the firm; in fact, 
that word “Printing” ordinarily would be 
emphasized instead of subordinated. 

J. W. Forp Company, Cincinnati, Ohio — - 
Your sprightly Type Specimen Book leads 
us to remark that there’s nothing sluggish 
about your slugs! Every page, every line 
sparkles. Bound in stiff, green-leather cov- 
ers, 1114 by 8 inches, these 148 pages do an 
excellent job of displaying your wares and 
your talents. Interesting, too, are the large 
or small display ads you have worked into 
nearly every page; they demonstrate proper 
use of the type faces, and at the same time 
put over real selling messages. We quote: 
“Typographically speaking, the plant of the 
J. W. Ford Company is accepted as the 
composing room of Cincinnati.” A very good 
thought, even though you do say it yourself. 

Ken Wueeter, of Bellingham, Washing- 
ton.—Letterhead and envelope from Bert’s 
Drug Stores are unusual and striking. On 
the former, “Bert’s” is in large condensed 
block type (red) ; “Drug Stores” is in black, 
partly over the block type and registered 
with it along the bottom. This is a first-rate 
stunt, as readers will recognize who see the 
Globe letterhead utilizing the same idea on 
page 60 of our April issue. However, with 
“Drug Stores” in such a delicate letter, it 
scarcely shows where the red overprints. We 
suggest that orange or light blue or green 
would be better for the word in color. Inci- 
dentally, lines are somewhat crowded on the 
right side where the firm name and address 
appear. But the general effect is good. 

Tue Braprorp Press, of Portland, Oregon. 
—“The Way to Wealth” is among the most 
attractive small keepsake booklets we have 
seen. Format, decorative design, and typog- 
raphy are outstanding examples of the con- 
servative technique. In view of the excellence 
of these qualities, and the beauty of effect of 
the dull, dark, old-rose cover paper, we are 
rather surprised to find the printing weak 
and, more particularly, to find the design on 
the front page placed so low. It appears opti- 
cally centered, thus monotonous. Variety in 
spacing a design on a page is essential to a 
satisfying effect and to beauty all around 
through proportion. Raising the design only 
slightly would do the trick. 

H. W. Armstrong, of Lancaster, Pennsy!- 
vania.—The letterheads you submit are clever 
and striking in layout, and, with the smarter 
up-to-date types used, are genuinely out- 
standing. Certainly we cannot offer sugges- 
tions to insure improvement. The item of 
most interest, however, is the greeting card 
of the O’Connells, wishing friends “a cork- 
ing good.Christmas.” Extending inward from 
the left side and slightly upward, the neck 
and upper half of a champagne bottle appear 
with the cork flying out. From between the 
mouth of the bottle and the cork, thermo- 
graphed silver spatter work flys in all direc- 
tions, but particularly downward and over 
the type printed in red in which the greeting 
is given. Quite an idea, we’d say! 

Davis E. Onurncer, of Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan.—Your announcement about commercial 
and social engraving, the front of which is 
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yeautified by a blind-stamped line panel— 
always effective though chaste—doesn’t score 
because the group on the front is ill-shaped. 
A pleasing, graceful contour is particularly 
essential on long- and short-line announce- 
ment typesetting such as this. Contour is the 
form of a group reflected in its outline. A 
first essential in achieving a graceful contour 
is that the longer lines be near (not at) the 
top. On this specimen you will note that the 
bottom half of the type group is definitely 
wider than the top. This, in addition, over- 
balances the whole effect. Another essential 
is pleasing variety in length of succeeding 
lines. Here, the first three lines are too near 
the same length, as are the two longest lines 
near the bottom. Furthermore, with ample 
space available, the lines are crowded. 
Lasky Company, INcorporaTED, of New- 
ark, New Jersey.—Your card with the word 
“Typographer” in a popular cursive letter, 
the rest in light square-serif face, is effec- 
tively arranged in the modern manner. On 
one printing the cursive line is green and on 
the other it is orange, the square-serif type 
being in deep brown on buff stock in both 
cases. There is not much choice between the 
changes in color, but we like the one with 
the accented line in orange for it is strong 
enough in relation to the lighter toned type 
in dark brown, and the harmony of analogy 
is quite pleasing. If a bold Egyptian letter 
had been used for the smaller matter, then 
first choice for that word “Typographer” 
would have been the contrasting green, for 
the orange would not stand out enough. 
Tue Pan-AMERIcAN Press, of Baltimore, 
Maryland.—Your letterhead—with the name 
in a large size of open-shaded sans-serif caps 
across the top and subordinate matter along 
the left-hand side with a press ornament in 
the upper left-hand corner (inside the type 
line)—is decidedly effective. Logically, we 
think the line along the left side should read 
up from the bottom of the sheet rather than 
from the top; at least we think that would 
best suit the convenience of recipients. The 
“George Washington” blotter is not exactly 
pleasing, with a display in Engravers’ Roman 
Bold and Bodoni and text in light sans-serif 
caps. This combination represents consider- 
able extremes of contrast in stems and hair- 
lines in two types, contrasted with a face of 
monotone character. Besides, all-cap compo- 
sition is hard to read and it should not be 
applied to any considerable amount of copy. 
Tue Vocationat Scuoot Press, of Med- 
ford, Massachusetts.—Your calendar, featur- 
ing Walter Malone’s poem, “Opportunity,” 
at the top is very good. It is interesting to 
note that alternate verses have been consid- 
erably indented. Such an arrangement not 
only makes the appearance unusual but also 
adapts the poem to a space of wider propor- 
tion than if set regularly, in which case mar- 
gins would be too wide. We would prefer a 
somewhat larger heading, mainly so that it 
would be in proportion to the size of the 
card. The calendar leaves are loose, the four 
corners inserted in die-cut slits that run 
slantwise. We do not care for the signature 
because of the gap between its two parts, 
and the hyphen between does not adequately 
fill the line. We suggest a line one size larger. 
McGrmt LirnocrapH Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota.—“Contact” is the title 
of a booklet produced by this large organi- 
zation in its own behalf — and, gentlemen, 
there’s real voltage in it! It’s 8% by 11, 
spiral-bound, with rigid board covers. On 
the front cover is a stylized hand and elec- 
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A smart letterhead and direct-mail pieces from the shop of Frank Daniels Limited, Perth, 
West Australia. The Daniels telephone announcement is printed in black, over the red rules 


trical switch, with the word “Contact” vig- 
orously reverse-plated on a blue background. 
The back cover is a solid blue; inside covers 
suggest machinery by means of copper-col- 
ored foil. Left-hand text pages are devoted 
to specimens of work produced by McGill— 
booklets, letterheads, packages, labels, cat- 
alogs, publications, artwork, photographs, 





photoengravings, et cetera. Right-hand pages 
carry copy and a standard ornament (blue 
and black). It’s a letterpress job throughout, 
and a slick one too; but, to quote from your 
text—“Since virtually all the printing and 
engraving processes are at our command, we 
are unbiased in recommending the one best 
suited to your job.” 
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A new cover design by Walter Dorwin Teague, based on the cover 
drawing that he made for the above magazine twenty-three years 
ago. Circle and panel in orange, type and illustration in black. 
The golden circle of charity is symbolized in a classical manner 
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THE first purpose of advertising is 
to induce a buying mood. Cheap look- 
ing printing, devoid of attention value 
and style may be used to scream low 
price and cheapness but to induce the 
buying mood which brings profitable 
orders, only such printing that has 
visibility, a pleasing appearance and 
quality is completely aderuate. 
Cheap merchandise, cheap looking 
advertising and all things that look 
cheap have lost the appeal of price. 
Adverti today are i d more 
than ever in securing profitable busi- 
ness and, as a consequence, there is 
a greater demand for quality printing. 





THE FLEURON PRESS - 





Nationally known for our interesting 
layouts, striking typography and excel- 
lent presswork our volume of business 
is showing a gratifying increase. We 
are contributing our efforts towards 
creating advertising printing that in- 
duce buying moods which bring profit- 
able business at so slight an increase 
in cost to our customers that they find 
it advisable to do business with us. 
Let us demonstrate to you that we 
can make your advertising more ef- 
fective. No matter how small or large 
the job may be, we will be pleased to 
give you our ideas and suggestions 
without any obligation on your part. 


L. A. BRAVERMAN 


PUGH BUILDING, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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This printer’s noteworthy message on a striking folder, 9 by 12, 
is rich both in design and color; the type is black on a heavy, 
bright yellow stock, with ornaments in bright green and purple 





Wuum A. Bostick, of Detroit, 
Michigan.—Your work is notable, 
especially in character and display 
effectiveness. Stationery forms of 
Mike Falk Orchestras are particu- 
larly fine. While we like the han- 
dling of the Ockford letterhead in 
a general way, we do not care for 
the manner in which “The” is set, 
one letter atop the other, the three 
being the height of one letter in 
the type used for the rest of the 
name following. It doesn’t look like 
part of the name—that is, it is not 
at once considered a part, and it 
appears to break up the form of 
the line. In our opinion the lines 
are too crowded, and we are con- 
fident it is sound criticism to tell 
you that the spacing between the 
words of the italic line is much too 
wide, particularly with so little 
space between the lines. It is a good 
rule, in our opinion, to keep the 
space between words less than the 
space between lines — otherwise, 
lines are not definite. The final crit- 
icism is that the rule in red beneath 
the right-hand group seems merely 
excess baggage—it appears to have 
been inserted without purpose. 
Tue Tripune Press, of Tampa, 
Florida.—All things considered, the 
outstanding items among the excel- 
lent examples you submit are the 
Brooks-Scanlon single-leaf circu- 
lars printed in colors on only one 
side of the sheets. These are very 
striking in design, and well han- 
dled typographically. Our only crit- 
icisms are that the drawing for 
“But are you big enough to handle 
this order?” is not of first-rank 
professional caliber, and that the 
yellow is too faint on the circular 
titled “End Matched Pine Floor- 
ing.” This color may be exactly 
right to portray the wood, but cer- 
tainly it is decidedly retiring in 
comparison with the violet ink used 
elsewhere. (Incidentally, the circu- 
lar on which the type appears in 
reverse plate is a knockout from a 
design standpoint.) But of greatest 
appeal to the writer is the circular 
showing the large outlined head 
and a part of the neck of a girl, 








printed in orange; this appears, 
a cut-out space the same size ar ! 
shape, on the all-over blue plaic, 
in which is also the type matte, 
white on blue. Very effective ide: ! 
Famport PusiisHinc Company, 
Fairport, New York.—Aside from 
the fact that the trade-mark in 
chrome yellow is too weak and that 
there is too much space between 
words and letters of the line “Com- 
mercial Printing,” your letterhead 
is a very good one. The trouble was 
caused by trying to shape up a 
squared group of copy with copy 
not suited to this form. When wide 
variations in spacing of different 
lines are necessary to bring about 
a preconceived form, then it is bet- 
ter to give up the squared-off idea. 
Form should follow function. The 
new program-menu for the Francis 
reception and dinner is attractive, 
and it is interesting for the reason 
that a halftone picture of the gen- 
tleman on the coated paper of the 
first inside page shows through a 
die-cut panel of the rough antique 
cover. We regret that the panel is 
rectangular, since the halftone is 
round; also that the lines of type 
on the cover are so crowded when 
there was ample space for adding 
leads as required. We regret also 
that the smaller type on the inside 
pages is modern roman with the 
rest old style. Consistent use of one 
or another type is essential if the 
work is to be high grade. 
EpceMEerRE Print SuHop, Shrews- 
bury, Massachusetts.— There is a 
modern, informal quality shown in 
your work which, because of its 
distinction, makes a strong impres- 
sion. This is due both to uncon- 
ventional layout and to types not 
commonly seen. Most interesting of 
the pieces, perhaps, is the menu of 
Carberry’s Pub, headed “Cheerio!” 
While simple, the typography of 
the title page is decidedly effective 
in its informality, type faces being 
perfectly in key with the silhouette 
cartoon. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature—the one upon which, 
for the most part, the major effect 
depends—is the paper. This looks 





PAUL THEOBALD announces the opening of a new and different Book and Art 


Shop to meet the needs of the professional artist, the teacher, the art student, the librarian and the esthete; 
where personal service and intelligent counsel, courtesy and ethics wiil always be the guiding principles. 
Here you will find available American and foreign books on art ¢ Fine color reproductions of old and 
modern masters » Original etchings and woodcuts © Artistic picture framing © Expert brary service. 
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An announcement card, 8 by 54, decidedly modern in feeling. The stock is 
white; the sender’s name and the action figure, in reverse plate, are in a 
light yellow; the type, arrow, and eye are in black. You can’t miss this one 
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A stopper! This green and black cover 
forms the intriguing introduction to a 
Mills Novelty Company folder, Chicago 


like a wood grain, and it shows most 
effectively the important part paper 
can play in the effectiveness of print- 
ing. Among other outstanding pieces 
is the letterhead for Carberry’s Pub; 
and, though in our opinion the type 
and decorative units are needlessly 
large, that of the Johnson Steel and 
Wire Company is also noteworthy. We 
dislike the rule arrangement on the 
letterhead of the Worcester County 
Master Printers’ Association, also the 
one on the Edgemere Lodge Menu, 
because there is an effect of too much 
ornamentation. There is also, with so 
many units, a certain lack of unity. 
Kort H. Voix, Incorroratep, New 
York City. — Seldom has dramatized 
photography been employed to better 
advantage than in your clever folder 
that announces the availability of fine 
typography by the linotype. You have 
folded the heavy, 15 by 11 inch stock 
only once, but you make that simple 
fold really go to work for you. On the 
folded-over portion there’s a halftone 
reproduction of silken, fringed drapes; 
and these, coming not quite to the bot- 
tom of the inside illustration, leave a 
provocative bit of it showing, as well 
as the words: “TIME: Midnight, Ten 
Months Ago. THE PLACE: An Office. 
CHARACTERS: Seven Men With an 
Idea.” Lifting the top fold (which is 
equivalent to raising or drawing aside 


the drapes), one sees the intriguing . 


bled halftone—a dramatically lighted 
group of Volk craftsmen pondering 
layouts and plans on the table around 
which they sit. Above this illustration 
is the message in striking typographic 
arrangement. Halftone and type are 
in black; rules and shaded decoration 
in blue. Easily credible are the “seven 
men with an idea.” The originator of 
the folder probably is among them— 
a fact which should provoke more than 
a little interest in a prospective client. 

RatepH Winstantey, of Vincennes, 
Indiana. — There is some very smart 
work in that collection of specimens 
you submit. Outstanding from a lay- 
out and typographic standpoint are 
the Rinaldo letterhead and Wine List 
cover, and also the letterhead of “The 
Rotary Bulletin.” Lines are much too 


crowded on the heading of the Home 
Oil and Fuel Company; and, with such 
large-size lettering and ornament, the 
heading of the Union Agency should 
perhaps be printed in weaker colors. 
We do say, however, that it is forceful 
and snappy. The band of parallel rule 
extending a space down from the top 
edge of the heading of the Reel-Blue 
Lumber Company serves no purpose 
except to make the effect complex. Nor 
is it a good spot for such ornament. 
The least satisfactory number is the 
Brasseur-Lee menu cover. First of all, 
the rule paneling overshadows all the 
type. In the second place, balance is 
very poor, with the design made up of 
rules with type between along the left 
side and bottom. Stabilization requires 
weight in the upper part of the page, 
whereas, in this case, there is nothing 
but blank paper. True, you have seen 
designs much to one side and with the 
weight near the bottom, but there were 
compensating features. You show real 
talent, but it needs a bit of direction 
best obtained through some of the sev- 
eral available books treating of design 
principles as applied to typography. 

AHRENDT INcorPoRATED, New York 
City.—The benefits of using smart and 
up-to-date types become obvious when 
a comparison is made of the letter- 
heads you have sent. Some are good; 
some not so good. Although it’s a cen- 
tered design of inverted-pyramid form, 
the heading of Perry Kimball Hamil- 
ton scores because the effective display 
—in reasonably large faces—appears 
in two excellent, smart types: Corvinus 
and one of the popular cursives of the 
day. This letterhead has character! 
Contrast it, then, with the heading of 
Landis & Gyr—set entirely in one of 
the old-fashioned, shaded, gray-toned 
imitation engraved faces—and you 
have a demonstration of just how far 
superior the commercial types of today 
are to those of the “gay nineties.” The 
Landis & Gyr specimen is dull and 
unpleasing as well as old-fashioned. 
Headings for Wilson’s Cycle Store— 
with main display in a face well named 
“Shadow” because form is given only 
by what would be shading, the letters 
proper being highlighted—and Colum- 
bia Minerals Corporation are smart 
and up to date, thanks mainly to the 
typography, although display and lay- 
out, while conventional, are strong. 
Combinations of inharmonious types 
are harmful to the appearance of the 
headings for Blue Bird Incorporated 
and Femina. In the former, for exam- 
ple, there are lines in the crude and 
extended copperplate gothic; in Col- 
well, a delicate feminine face of hand- 
lettered character; and in a modern 
light-toned cursive letter. Unless there 
is a very emphatic contrast between 
faces—a contrast which, nevertheless, 
must be employed with restraint — 
types should have definite qualities of 
relationship to be successfully used 
together on a page. 

Wooprvurr Printinc Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska. — A folder, “The 
Cream in Your Coffee is Type,” is the 
most outstanding of the items you 
submit, particularly because of the 
way the stock—white on one side, buff 
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This typographer backs up his own statements by giving 
his announcement plenty of “tone.” Type black, figure in 
red. A glossy black cover encloses this distinctive page 
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While the black-and-white reproduction does scant justice to the tinted stocks and excellent 
color values of these distinguished specimens, it will be readily apparent that The Prairie 
Press, Muscatine, Iowa, is a believer in craftsmanship of the highest order. Fine work of this 
type is always an inspiration to those who work in more commercial, less rarified, fields 
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on the other—is cut and folded to show bo 
colors when the piece is folded. (As a ruk 
printers and advertisers fail to make th: 

most of this kind of paper.) While printin: 
a word in two colors, with each impressio: 
somewhat off register, doesn’t give a goo: 
effect, that treatment of “Type” by thi 

means on the front of this folder is rather 
effective. A favorable factor is the type- 

Huxley, perhaps the thinnest of any of the 
sans-serif letters. Here, too, the use of rule 
as decoration is very effective. On the cal 
endar, however, rule work is too prominent, 
overshadowing the type; and the arrange- 
ment is without design, or good form. We 
liked another particularly interesting item 
emphasixing the advantages of two-sided 
stock—a folder, the front leaf of which is 
cut slantwise across the middle so the back- 
ground, as received folded, is seen in two 
colors, buff and white. On first view, the 
copy is seen: “Printing is the Inseparable 
Companion of Achievement.” Then when the 
front leaf is raised it becomes: “Price cut- 
ting is the Inseparable Companion of Want 
and Poverty.” The words “is the” and “com- 
panion of” on the lower leaf, white side, 
function in both cases. And this change in 
thought, that is so quickly and interestingly 
achieved, is particularly effective when stock 
of different colors on the two sides is used. 
While printing is in black only, the folded 
front gives the effect of two-color printing. 
The only serious fault with your work is a 
tendency to crowd lines. Space between lines 
should be greater than between words of the 
lines, as should be obvious. 

Stationers Corporation, of Los Angeles, 
California. — Congratulations on the March 
issue of Craft-O-Grafs, bulletin of the Los 
Angeles Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 
The appearance of the front is decidedly 
striking, not only because the design is inter- 
esting, but also because each succeeding leaf, 
starting with the cover, is a quarter-inch 
wider than the one preceding. Thumbing 
through the leaves is pleasant, although aside 
from a star on each extension, leading to the 
right from the lower group of the cover 
design, there is no printing on them. The 
extensions, therefore, are purely for effect, 
whereas ordinarily the subject of the page 
would be printed thereon. On the inside of 
the back cover, extended rule bands appear 
at the edge and combine with the printing 
on the front cover to form the design. Very 
interesting. The text typography, for which 
light sans-serif type is used, is distinguished 
by striking page headings in contrasting 
faces, a popular modern cursive being used 
with caps of Cubist Bold. In one heading, 
for example, the word “Get” appears in the 
former and “A Member” in the latter. Such 
display really sparkles. To find flaws is diffi- 
cult, there being none of consequence despite 
the fact that it was “rush” work. Word spac- 
ing is poor in some of the small groups in 
the lower right-hand corners—unavoidably 
so, considering the narrow measure. Chang- 
ing copy would have been the only solution. 
While close spacing of type and rules on the 
lower cover group is a part of the design 
idea, still we feel this would have been served 
equally as well if one-point leads had been 
added around each cut-off rule. However, as 
our readers undoubtedly know by this time, 
plenty of space between lines is more or less 
an obsession of the editors. 

Ricuarp Metzner, of Erie, Pennsylvania. 
—Your work reveals unusual talent in lay- 
out and design, and falls short, in the main, 
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iy because of faulty combinations of type. 
(Chis, we are inclined to believe, is due to 
lack of a full range of sizes in some series.) 
A case in point is the striking and original 
letterhead of the Erie Technical High School 
Printing Department. On this, a condensed 
block type in caps is used for the main line 
and Bernhard roman caps for the subhead, 
“printing, the Light of Progress,” while still 
other lines are in caps of a hard, contrasty 
roman news face, not at all in key. The 
arrangement of these roman lines above and 
below the words “Printing Dept.” of the 
main line, and in the same measure, is effec- 
tive, the group being set to the right of an 
old-fashioned lantern made up of rules and 
a cut conical piece for the top. These are in 
black with a red background to suggest light. 
On the same line with “Printing Dept.,” the 
words “East Technical High School” appear 
at the left of the lantern, the subhead (slo- 
gan) in red running across the design. So 
widely letterspaced, this line weakens the 
effect, and in the weaker color it is rather 
retiring. Furthermore, the dash between the 
first two words of the slogan is not only a bit 
of improper punctuation, but also makes the 
lines appear still more broken. It is difficult 
to suggest what to do about this, if the gen- 
eral design is to be retained. But avoid in 
any design extremes of spacing such as we 
have pointed out. Note that in the first roman 
line there is practically no more spacing 
between words than between letters; also 
note that the ampersand is used improperly 
between the names of the two streets of the 
address. The title of the January 8 dance 
announcement is very clever. Here rules are 
used to form one musical note, which, with 
an italic “O” set sidewise, suffices for the 
first letter of “Dance,” other letters being 
set over horizontal rules in red, simulating 
the staff. That’s ingenuity! 

Tue Brownie Fouxs anp Associates, of 
Hummels Wharf, Pennsylvania.—The letter- 
heads are of interesting layout, the display 
is very effective. Good effect is largely nulli- 
fied, however, by errors in other respects. 
For example, consider your own letterhead 
printed in dark brown, light brown, and red. 
First of all, the effect is too warm. Secondly, 
it is dull, lacking in sparkle. If the same 
designs were printed in dark brown, as it 
is, a bright light green where light brown is 
used, and a brighter, snappier red (inclining 
to orange) where red is employed, you could 
be proud of the result. With other examples 
the trouble is largely due to the type faces 
used. While the rule arrangement of the 
Mortimer Norton design is interesting and 
effective, if not particularly pleasing, a point 
for adverse criticism is found in the dis- 
harmony between the light-toned sans-serif 
and the middle-weight italic. We cannot see 
why the two spots of ornament were intro- 
duced at the ends of the main line. They 
serve no definite function and, to advance 
a homely comparison, they are like grease 
spots on the lapel of a coat. The disharmony 
between types characterizes other items. In 
the case of a simple piece containing so little 
matter as Norton’s, one style should have 
been used throughout. On the other hand, 
on a letterhead like that of the Typecrafters, 
where there is considerable copy, two styles 
are permissible. These faces, however, should 
have common qualities of design and “color.” 
The modernistic type in which “The Type- 
crafters” and the address line are set har- 
monizes nicely with the Bodoni used for the 
two lines—both have heavy stems and fine 
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Letterhead at top is printed in black, with dark rose ornament: dignified and impressive. The 
Betz head is breezy, printed in dark gray and terra cotta. NEA uses red and black. Melton 
employs dark blue and orange, with silver rules. The bulldog letterhead has black type, 
blue rules. Mason Dixon is effective in red and black. The Dobeckmun sheet, also red and 
black, carries a thin red rule as a left-hand margin all the way to the bottom of the page 
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hair lines. However, neither harmonizes w: » 
the sans-serif used for two or three oth. 
lines. A tendency to crowd lines—noted ‘5 
the letterhead of the General Publishing Coy- 
poration—should be curbed. Correcting thi:, 
and the fault of combining types which do 
not harmonize, you will step up the quality «: 
your work considerably. 

Tue Bincuam Company, of Philadelphi:, 
Pennsylvania.—Your “Westinghouse Window 
Display Manual, 1936” is an excellent job—- 
exactly the kind of work we'd expect to see 
from an organization of your caliber. Par- 
ticularly interesting, however, is the creative 
work you do. Your report of how the manual 
originated is worth repeating: “The client's 
original intention was to issue a 24-page 
book, merely announcing the displays for 
1936. After this order was secured we hii 
upon the idea of building a window-display 
manual around this 24-page book which would 
be of value to the window dresser. Result: 
a 56-page book—82 pages more than the 
client intended, and these in two colors! 
Copy, illustration, and layout for the manual 
section was created by our organization. 
Another order secured was 5,000 each of ten 
different cards .. . utilizing the same four- 
color process plates used in the manual. 
Another suggestion—and another order!” 
Well, there’s no getting around the fact that 
a constructive idea now and then is a boon 
to any printing establishment! 

Rose Printinc Company, of Tallahassee, 
Florida.—Interesting, unusual, and effective 
display—also, in most instances, good use of 
color—characterize your work. You have had 
the good judgment to install some of the 
newer and more stylish types and they con- 
tribute measurably to the work. The sans- 
serif face, when all caps, requires judicious 
letterspacing. Where the roman caps having 
serifs are used, the full, straight-sided let- 
ters like “H” and “I,” for example, will not 
always seem too close in lines where more 
open letters like “O” and “Y” appear. They 
will, however, unless space is added where 
they appear in matter set in sans-serif styles. 
You have attended to this detail in some 
cases, but not in all. The handicap of dark 
colors of stock is emphasized by the blotter, 
so effectively designed, “Set Your Sails for 
More Sales”—for here the smaller type in 
black doesn’t show up well enough on the 
dark purple stock. Your blotter with text in 
a deep brown over the word “Rose” in three- 
inch condensed block type, printed in rose on 
rose-tinted stock, is effective—although the 
text in small sizes doesn’t stand out clearly, 
due in part to the strength of the word 
“Rose.” It should be in larger, bolder type 
to hold its own; and, for greater clarity, in 
upper and lower case, not all capitals. While 
interesting and effective in layout, your let- 
terhead fails because one line and an orna- 
ment printed in delicate rose are too weak, 
both for the sake of tone balance with the 
other type and clarity of the line. Type to be 
printed in the weaker color should be rela- 
tively bolder to compensate. The green also 
used in a decorative way is almost, but not 
quite, as objectionable from the standpoint 
of tone weakness. Most effective of the items 
is your announcement about Mr. Catlin. On 
this, the only fault is not serious. When a 
roman is to be used with sans-serif it should 
be old style rather than modern to more 
nearly approximate the monotone character 
of the sans-serif. There is a clash between 
the decidedly contrasting stems and _hair- 
lines of the modern roman and the sans-serif. 
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Helpful Quotes 


Is it not correct to write or print “He said 
no,” without quotes? The quotes seem to be 
a blemish—New Hampshire. 

Well, I have myself been criticized for 
using quotes too freely, but they do help 
make the reading easier. This sentence 
in the Literary Digest is not apt to be 
misunderstood: ““The states voting yes 
represent . . .,” but this other sentence 
seems to me to get itself across less 
easily: “Those voting no include . . .” 
I suppose this is due to the fact that 
“no” has several senses and uses. 

I like to use the quotes on names of 
books, because sometimes, if not marked 
off in that way, they work into the run 
of the sentence confusingly. I dislike 
using quotes on slangy words, because I 
think if they are to be used at all it is 
best to be bold and not label them apolo- 
getically. In short, I like to use quotes 
only wherever they help to avoid pos- 
sible confusion or misunderstanding. 


Foreign-Language Work 

Since you have come to be looked upon 
not only as the final arbiter in matters of 
grammar and spelling, but as the veritable 
patron saint of the local proofreaders’ gild, 
I venture to invoke your advice. 

I should like to do proofreading in foreign 
languages—F rench, German, Italian, Span- 
ish—in addition to English work. In all these 
years of proofreading, I have not been able 
to make much profitable use of my knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, but it seems to 
me there ought to be some possibility of my 
turning this proficiency to account. 

Have you any suggestions?—IIlinois. 

Certainly, there should be. Unhappily, 
though, that doesn’t mean there is. If 
there is, you will just have to work it 
out for yourself. That sounds harsh, 
doesn’t it? But it’s the best way. I don’t 
want to hand out a lot of slush that just 
gets me by, and doesn’t give you any 
real help in solving your problem. 

I would like just that kind of a job 
myself, but I don’t seem to be man 
enough to find and land it. Those who 
know how to sell their services don’t 
need advice—and those who don’t will 
hardly ever take advice. But of course 


By Edward N. Teall 


the first thing is to choose, intelligently, 
a mark at which to shoot. Try some of 
the university presses. Try some of the 
big plants that do the kind of work you 
want—either in the world of scholar- 
ship or in that of business—foreign 
steamship lines, and such. 

P.S.—As an “authority,” I simply 
“ain’t.” All I am is a willing helper. 
But I would like to know why “gild.” 


With Pleasure 

Conductor of Proofroom: Please tell the 
folks Chuck Danver’s dictionary story.— 
Conductor of Proofroom. 

This, as you will readily perceive, is 
a letter to myself from myself. It’s the 
only way I can think of to get this item 
in. “Chuck” Danver is Charles F. Dan- 
ver, who writes a colyume yclept “‘Pitts- 
burghesque” for the Pittsburgh paper, 
Post-Gazette. An effervescent, ebullient, 
kickful colyume. And here is Chuck’s 
dictiona®y item for your delectation. 

An amusing story is told about the 
efforts of some Pittsburgh attaches of 
WPA to acquire a dictionary. Seems the 
kind they wanted costs $25, and as this 
was pretty much of an item, they wrote 
for permission to buy it. 

One of the higher-ups wrote back 
that he couldn’t see why the WPA here 
needed a dictionary. And anyhow, he 
considered $25 “exhorbitant” ! 


For Proofroom’s readers, no comment 
is necessary. It’s a swell story—and it 
has a special kick for the proofreaders, 
because it’s just about what they get 
when they ask for a new dictionary. 


Punctuation With Italics 


I think italic type should have italic punc- 
tuation, but—how about the period and the 
comma ?—WNebraska., 

Quit your foolin’! Well you know an 
italic period is just nothing but an im- 
possibility. You can’t tip a dot sideways. 
It hasn’t any up or down or side. It’s 
just a dot—and, like the man with one 
shirt, you can’t change it. 

No doubt a comma could be tipped 
sideways, but it just isn’t. It’s too small 
to bother with. And that’s that! 


Hyphened Fractions 


Do you use the hyphen in writing out frac- 
tions? Some do, some don’t. I would greatly 
appreciate your comment.—Florida. 

Yes, I like it better that way. I would 
write “four and two-thirds acres,” ‘‘one 
and one-half miles.” Francis K. Ball, in 
“Constructive English,” says hyphens 
are needed only when such expressions 
are used as compound adjectives: “a 
two-thirds vote.” He says we should 
write “We ate two thirds of the melon,” 
because “thirds” is a noun. 

To me it seems correct to omit the 
hyphen in a sentence like this: “We cut 
the melon into thirds, and John ate one 
third, Frank ate two thirds.” But ordi- 
narily the idea in the mind of the speaker 
or writer is distinctly fractional, with 
a strong degree of solidarity, to be indi- 
cated by the hyphen, as in “three and 
one-quarter inches.” 

The mistake is in trying to set a fixed 
rule to cover all cases. 


Don’t Overpunctuate! 


In book printing we use the dieresis in 
“codperate,” “preéminent,” et cetera, When 
the words have to be divided on the “co-” 
and “pre-” should the dieresis also be used? 
Thank you, kind sir !—Nevada. 


No; the dieresis is used only when and 
where the two vowels come together. 
When you have the prefix at the end of 
one line and the main word at the start 
of the next line, the letters are com- 
pletely separated, and no marking is 
needed. Nobody could possibly get it as 
“coop-erate” or “preem-inent” in that 
situation ; and the dieresis or the hyphen 
is used only to check the eye from such 
a momentary confusion. 

I think in all these words, if you do 
prefer to use some sign to mark off the 
syllables when the whole word is within 
a single line, undivided, the hyphen is 
better than the dieresis: “co-operate,” 
“pre-eminent.” But usage splits pretty 
evenly among those who use the hyphen, 
those who employ the dieresis, and those 
who use no typographical indication for 
the separateness of the letters. 
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Proofroom System 

Our shop has fifteen presses, monotype, 
ludlow, and linotype equipment. We special- 
ize in catalogs and direct-mail advertising 

Our procedure is: First, reader reads gal- 
leys without copyholder for any misspelled 
words, wrong fonts, et cetera; second, copy- 
holder reads copy to proofreader for outs or 
other errors; third, reader checks made-up 
pages alone, with copy and layout for heads, 
cuts, captions, checking the lines of body 
type as he goes along. 

Have you any suggestions to offer to make 
this more efficient ?—Ohio. 

This is a careful method, and should 
give good results. Is there not a perusal 
of revise galleys, between the second 
and third steps given? That is to say, 
after the two-stage first reading, and 
before the making up of the pages? I am 
not quite sure but that in a shop of my 
own I would squeeze the first and sec- 
ond processes into one; but some might 
work better one way, some the other. 
Probably your established routine works 
too well, after long custom, to justify 
experimenting with such a change. If I 
were doing the reading, I would rather 
make one straight job of it, followed by 
a swift re-scanning of the galleys to 
pick up loose ends; then, after correc- 
tions are made, give time to a careful 
reading of the revises—following up, of 
course, with a final reading of the pages, 
made up, ready for the press. Last of 
all would come a proofroom check of 
the actual press proofs. 

But my earnest advice would be to go 
slowly and carefully in experimenting 
with possible changes, lest the equilib- 
rium established in your proofroom be 
disturbed, with little ultimate gain. The 
procedure that you follow undoubtedly 
is effective and should not be changed 
suddenly. Don’t disrupt routine. 


Billiards on a Billiard Table 


Newspapers appear to have the “ess” dis- 
ease in sports departments. My subject is 
“billiards.” I do not object to such phrases 
as “the billiards game,” “a billiards match,” 
although I should write “the game of bil- 
liards,” “a match at billiards,” or perhaps 
“the billiard-game,” “a billiard-match,” “a 
billiard-carom.” Either way is okay. 

However, when not the game itself but an 
equipment or a count is spoken of, I cannot 
endorse “billiards cue,” “billiards room,” “bil- 
liards table,” “billiards carom.” The sports 
editors in some papers employ this form. 

The big dictionaries contain “billiard,” 
independently listed, and “billiards,” under 
which the attributive use of the singular 
form is illustrated. 

In the Century I find “billiard-ball,” “bil- 
liard-table,” et cetera. We typos are per- 
plexed. Can you help us?—New York. 


Concentrate on Webster’s entry, which 
contains the whole answer, in the note 
referred to, recognizing use of the singu- 
lar form of the noun as an adjective, as 
in “billiard table.” 
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Makers of billiards equipment use the 
forms “billiard table,” “billiard room,” 
and the like. The governing body of bil- 
liards as an organized sport calls itself 
officially and decisively the National Bil- 
liard Association of America. 

It is desirable for writers and print- 
ers to systematize their practice in this 
and similar matters, of course; but it is 
as correct, fundamentally, to say “a bil- 
liards game”’ as it is to say “a baseball 
game.” In each the name of the sport is 
turned, to all intents and purposes, into 
an adjective; that is a much more cor- 
rect analysis than to say the first noun 
is appositive. The fact that “baseball” 
is singular both in sense and in form, 
while “billiards” is plural in form but 
singular in meaning, is immaterial. 








Hell Box Harry Says— 


By Harold M. Bone 


It generally takes a good many 
sticks of type to turn out any 
sort of a catalog. 

By conducting a blotter %pe- 
cialty on the side, one printer 
absorbed a lot of his plant’s idle- 
hour overhead. 

No matter how durable a grade 
of stock is used in a calendar pad, 
its days are numbered. 

Dieting is the proper program 
for bindery girls whose forms are 
too heavy. 


In discussing charges for alter- 
ations, the printer who believes 
the customer is always right often 
gets left. 

It’s enough to give a pressman 
the blues when his reds and greens 
won’t register. 

A tailor’s ad ought to be prop- 
erly dressed up before it is sent 
to press. 


A certain devil learned to his 
sorrow it’s better to set up a form 
than to upset one. 

Some of the freak type that is 
cast from a metal pig should be 
cast from the nearest window, 


To install a good cost system 
(Free advice I’ll now dispense), 
’Tis plain to see is a simple 
Matter of dollars and sense. 

















Division of Words 


You have published several items abou 
division of words into syllables. You said i» 
one of them: “Anyone who follows Proo; 
room knows that in answering queries m 
first aim is to be practical and helpful 
Whatever the aim may be, that statement i 
false. [Note by E. N. T.—When you sa, 
that, be careful to smile!] 

Your answers treating division are cor 
fusing, and provide annoyance in a printin:: 
office, as to the writer of this letter. (I aim 
a linotype machine operator.) 

There is only one correct division—the 
division appearing in the dictionary. Both 
spelling and division are correct when they 
follow the dictionary exactly. 

You seem to advocate division by sound. 
All words cannot possibly be divided by 
sound, and therefore your attitude is amus- 
ing in itself, but confusing and impossible 
in printing-office work. Dictionary division is 
right because it happens that way in the dic- 
tionary —A. J. RANTALA, Toronto. 

* * * 

It is my desire to get a book on “Word 
Divisions.” I wrote to Funk & Wagnalls of 
New York City, and they referred me to you. 
Can you tell me where to get such a book? 

If you are the same Teall that conducts 
Proofroom for THE INLAND Printer, please 
excuse me for interjecting a congratulation. 
I enjoy your work immensely.—Ohio. 

And that’s the way it comes—the bit- 
ter with the sweet. 

The writer of the first letter seems to 
me to need something for indigestion. 
He is sour. I have noted the difference 
between American division, based on 
pronunciation, and the British division, 
which goes by etymology. We divide 
“ge-og-ra-phy,”’ and the British (in 
their older usage, not so much in their 
modern print, which is distinctly under 
American influence), ““geo-graphy.” The 
American style has it over the British 
by a very wide margin. It is in touch 
with the people’s sense of language. The 
gentleman from Toronto has picked on 
me with his letters, and I am tired of 
his piffling nonsense. He can’t penetrate 
my tough old hide with a pea-shooter. I 
print his letter only because it shows so 
clearly what not to say or think; and the 
signature, because he obviously wants 
the world to know who he is. 

The second letter is more interesting 
and useful. It helps. 

My father’s book on punctuation has 
a section dealing, very clearly and help- 
fully, with division of words. That good 
little book is out of print. 

It is a God’s blessing to know that 
the hard, month-by-month work I put 
into this department is useful to some, 
and appreciated. I do not pretend to 
“know it all,” I’m just trying to show 
all the folks what the conflicting possi- 
bilities are—which I think is best, and 
how to make your own decision: like a 
man. And that, my friends, is that! 
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A Matter of Style 


These sentences have caused much discus- 


sic in our shop: “Conditions were favorable 
for the building up of competitive indus- 
tries,” and also “In the carrying out of his 


instructions he was obliged . . .” Should not 
“hyilding up” and “carrying out” have been 
written and printed with hyphens?—Idaho. 

Truly, there is material here for much 
discussion. First, consider the simplest 
possible use of these combinations, as: 
“He was carrying out his instructions,” 
“They were building up competitive 
industries.” Here, no one would think 
of compounding, for the words are in 
straight-ahead syntactic relation. There 
is no question of meaning. 

That question, to hyphen or not to 
hyphen, comes up when the words are 
brought together to serve as one-—a 
noun: “the building-up of,” “the carry- 
ing-out of.” In strict logic, I think the 
hyphen is really called for; but just the 
same, I cannot say the hyphenless way 
is positively a wrong way. It is a matter 
of following style. 

This is purely a matter of office style. 
Every office should have a set of rules 
covering ail such points. The ruling in 
this instance would depend on whether 
your style is for very close and exact 
compounding (with visible signs) or for 
a more free and easy way, using marks 
of compounding only when and where 
there is real risk of misunderstanding 
or difficulty on the reader’s part. 

In making up a stylesheet, the ruling 
on such forms as these should be made 
to fit in with the general principle of 
your set of rules, close or open. I per- 
sonally do not use the hyphen in such 
forms. It seems unnecessary. 


A Problem in Quotes 

In a lengthy quotation with double quotes 
at beginning and end occurred in parens: 
(a voice—“That’s right.”). Should the sec- 
ond set of quotes have been single quotes? I 
am considerably puzzled.—Oregon. 

The real error is in use of parentheses 
instead of brackets, which are commonly 
used to indicate a complete break in the 
run of the matter, where the parentheses 
indicate only a partial break. Parenthet- 
ical matter within the quotation, itself 
part of the quoted matter, is one thing, 
and an aside like the one given in the 
query is something else again. If cor- 
rect distinction between the parentheses 
and the brackets is assumed, then I 
think we can settle the thing by saying 
single quotes would be correct inside the 
parens, while double quotes would be 
called for inside a pair of brackets. In 
the latter case you give yourself a fresh 
start, or rather a brand new, separate 
situation; in the former you are under 
the influence of the main quotes. 








Use of Free Service 
Increases Rapidly 


Because there's plenty of punch in them, plenty 
of urge to buy printing, the free mailing pieces 
that are appearing in these pages frommonthto 
month are being literally snapped up by pro- 
gressive printers! The only way to get business 
is to go after it—the easiest, most economical 
way to go after it is to send out, regularly, these 
dramatic folders designed specifically for you! 


Exclusive right to use any given mailing piece in this 
series is extended only to one printer in each city. Simply 
write for permission—and, if no one else in your city has 
yet requested the mailing you wish, it is yours! You may 
adapt the theme, layout, or copy in any manner you desire; 
or, if you wish to use our original illustrations, electros will 
be supplied at cost, plus postage. Printers who are taking 
advantage of this service report unusually fine results. Put 
yourself in the running! Get busy! Get the business now! 


THESE PRINTERS KNOW FOLDERS DO PAY! 


* 


‘*The use of your campaign is directly responsible for two 
similar campaigns for customers and several other pieces 
that have more than paid for these mailing pieces. Further- 
more, the many comments we have received regarding these 
mailings indicate that their real advertising value is very 
strong indeed.” —B. P. COMPANY. 


‘‘We have used the cuts and mailing pieces each month 
this year and the results so far have been gratifying. Keep 
up the good work. We are 100 for this service.” —W. P. M. 


‘“We think these suggested advertising pieces for printers 
are very good and with your permission plan to use quite a 
few of them.””—C. C. COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 


‘‘We intend to send a mailing piece to our prospective 
accounts and your latest copy suggestion is very much to 
the point .... permit us to express our appreciation of 
your services to the printing industry.” —J. K.P. COMPANY. 


Don't wish for husiness—reach out, take it! 
Turn this page and find a real mailing piece. 
Write now for exclusive permission to use it! 








a7 





Number twelve of our copyrighted mailing pieces for printers. may reproduce it. A two-color electro of this striking illustration 
There is no charge for its use, but only one printer in each town __ will be sent promptly for $6.00 postpaid. Send check with your order 





brought orders for all the turkeys. 








O), course it is! Almost all commercial printing lands 
eventually in the scrapbasket. 

But it is not reference literature, intended for per- 

3 manent preservation on library shelves. 
Business printing carries sales-stimulating messages. 
| lf these register on the mind of the prospect, then the 
printed piece has done its job successfully. 

A market mails out a post card offering a shipment 
of turkeys at a special price. All the cards land in the 
scrapbasket, but meanwhile 42 telephone calls have 
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honorable grave. The important point is whether or not 


it tells its sales story on the way. 


A folder from the local bank lies in the scrapbasket, 
but 120 new Christmas Club accounts were opened 
during that week. 

A vacuum-cleaner booklet reaches its inevitable 
resting place under the desk. But mother read it over, 
and was so impressed by the advantages it set forth 
that, when a salesman called and asked permission to 
demonstrate, she let him in—and signed up. 

For effective printed matter, the scrapbasket is an 
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of discussing with you the service which printing can 


render in stimulating your sales and profits. 


THE MANDEVILLE PRINTING CORPORATION 
2850 North Eyncourt Street... Boston... . Telephone Back Bay 4238 





Our specialty is the planning of printing which com- 
mands attention when it is received by the prospect, 
and "speaks its piece’ clearly and impressively before 
it is passed on to that inevitable cemetery of adver- 
tising literature. 

We have had wide experience in preparing suc- 
cessful sales-producing printing for other business men 
in the community. We shall appreciate the opportunity 
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Government Printing Goes Where? 


REVIOUSLY THE INLAND PRINTER has pointed out Govern- 
ne growing practice during the recent bureaucratic 
expansions of installing printing machinery in many of the 
new departments to produce the printing required by them. 
We have also called attention to the deterrent effect on 
recovery of forcing all printing required in the Government’s 
far-flung bureaus and branch offices into the Government 
Printing Office at Washington or into these bureaucratic 
shops, rather than letting it out to local printers on contract. 

It is estimated that at least four million dollars worth of 
such printing has been withheld from commercial printing 
concerns located throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. The practice is neither economical nor conducive to 
prompt service. Government has no more moral right to 
manufacture printing for its bureaus than it has to manu- 
facture groceries for its army. Senator Shepherd of Texas 
proposes to stop it and has introduced a bill (S 4296) pro- 
viding that all Government printing offices, except the G.P.O. 
at Washington, producing printed matter of any descrip- 
tion and by any process for any of the branches of the fed- 
eral government, shall be discontinued immediately, and 
that no additional plants shall be inaugurated. It provides 
that such work as is required by the various branches of the 
Government may be done in commercial plants in the vari- 
ous states where it is to be used. 

Here is an opportunity for all printers to do themselves 
as well as the industry a distinct service by writing their 
congressmen and senators urging the passage of the Shep- 
herd bill. If there is too much Government in the printing 
business here is one excellent way of recovering a large slice 
of it for a body of taxpayers who are patient, long-suffering, 
and above all deserving of the work. 


The Time for Repentance Is at Hand 


RINTING ORGANIZATIONS in the country’s printing centers 
al reports of having “the devil’s own time” keeping 
members in line on prices. While the volume of printing is 
gradually increasing, printers are ravenous for their share of 
it—in too many cases for more than their share—and prices 
quoted seem to be without rule or reason. 

After all, a piece of printed matter is nothing more nor 
less than so many square inches of paper whose surface is 
covered with ink patterns—no matter on what kind of press, 
at what speed, whether by union or non-union operator, 
whether under air-conditions or not, or under whatever 
other conditions it may be produced. It has one value—an 
economic value—at which it should be sold and at which 
it should be bought. 

More and more, printers who for years have been gather- 
ing production records and cost data have come to a realiza- 
tion that printing produced by different shops, but by the 
same process and by the same operations, will not vary much 
in cost of production; that its economic value is always 
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approximately the same. Printers who think otherwise are 
ignorant of the facts and are apt wilfully to set their own 
prices to get an order regardless of their own costs. They 
are a menace not only to the industry at large but more 
directly to themselves. 

The present is not the first time the industry has been 
sorely afflicted with the wilfulness of price-cutters, nor will 
it be the last. But similar situations, at least to some extent, 
were corrected back in 1909-13, and again in 1918-21, when 
the industry turned seriously to the newly created cost sys- 
tem and later to the “three-year plan” of study of costs, esti- 
mating, and selling. THz INLAND Printer believes another 
“revival” of the gospel of costs must be undertaken rigor- 
ously by printers’ associations to induce “backsliders’”’ and 
“sinners” to hit the sawdust trail of repentance and return 
to the fold of sanity and reason in the matter of prices. 


Paper Prices on the Rise 


APER AND INK represent from one-third to one-half of the 
| a of a piece of printed matter. Obviously any varia- 
tions in the supply or the price of these items is bound to 
affect printing prices. If there be a shortage in raw mate- 
rials, there follows a stiffening of the prices for the same. 
If demand increases, prices advance. According to recog- 
nized authorities in the paper industry, not only are there 
shortages in certain raw materials used in making paper 
but there are noticeable increases in demand for certain 
classes of paper. Already paper merchants are hiking prices, 
particularly in the lower quantity brackets. 

Observant printers are acting accordingly, but unfortu- 
nately there are still too many printers who are not obser- 
vant, although the depression years have squeezed out of the 
industry many of that class. During this same period a new 
personnel has come into the field, the majority of which 
includes men who have had contact only with declining mar- 
kets and who will have to be educated to the realities of 
advancing prices and their attendant effect. 

While the paper industry last year experienced an increase 
in volume, in the face of which prices declined, there are no 
indications that such a thing is going to happen in 1936, 
despite the fact that it is a “presidential year.” Authorities 
estimate that campaign interest will increase news-print 
demand from 12 to 15 per cent, and increase the demand for 
all other kinds of paper relatively. Advertising to catch as 
much of the soldier’s bonus dollar as possible will increase 
the use of paper, to say nothing of the extra uses occasioned 
by the increased sale of consumer goods. Anticipation of 
some kind of inflation is stimulating a certain amount of 
“speculative buying,” thereby adding to the demand that 
naturally increases the prices. The continued advancement 
of general business is demanding its proportionate amount 
of paper, all of which acts to make paper prices firmer. 

Spot lots of pulp were never so scarce, and foreign sources 
of supply are operating under well controlled production 
programs. Boxboards last year had a demand second only to 
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that of 1929 and a peak is expected this year. By reason ot 
the activities of the S.E.C. an] other similar agencies writ- 
ing papers are active again. Surveys and studies of new uses 
of other lines are adding to the general increase in the 
demands. “Analyze the whole situation and you will find 
that the chance for increased use of paper and paper prod- 
ucts has never been as good in seven years as it is today,” 
says The Paper Industry. 

With these facts before them, are printers going to ignore 
the evidence and continue quoting prices which often barely 
cover the cost of materials, to say nothing of labor and a 
profit? Is there any “percentage” in that? 


Boosting the Printer’s Game 


T 1s BUT FAIR that we take “time out” to say a word of 
] commendation for the splendid work that the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association is doing to promote more printing. 
Too many printers, even those who do large quantities of 
direct advertising, are not quite appreciative enough of the 
regional conferences and exhibits put on in various cities dur- 
ing the past eight months for the purpose of increasing inter- 
est in advertising as a direct means towards business revival. 

These exhibits and conferences are designed to be “all- 
media” in character, and no opportunity is overlooked by 
D.M.A.A. to point out carefully the virtues of every class of 
advertising media. But D.M.A.A. leaves the door open to 
exercise its own prerogative to demonstrate how direct-mail 
advertising teams up with each type of medium to help 
obtain the most effective results for the buyer of advertising. 
And whenever there is a demonstration of direct-mail adver- 
tising there is a concrete demonstration of the effectiveness 
and value of the right kind of printing. This is a service 
which merits the whole-hearted support of the entire print- 
ing industry and its allied trades. 


Voluntary Social Activities 


OR MANY YEARS activities looking to the improvement of 
| or conditions in American industry have been vol- 
untarily undertaken by both management and the workers. 
These have not been the inspiration of any Government 
bureau or agency, but have been the outgrowth of a real 
desire on the part of management and workers to promote 
more cordial relations, in the soil of which would grow the 
well being and greater security of all concerned. 

The effort of the Government’s Social Security bureau to 
attract public attention to its work has been wrongly inter- 
preted in some quarters as meaning that never before has 
anything of the kind been attempted. This has served to 
stimulate a number of surveys of the private work of this 
nature undertaken and carried on for a number of years by 
many large American business establishments. These sur- 
veys reveal that not only have group life insurance, medical 
care, and pensions been included in the typical personnel 
programs, but centralized employment control, personnel 
administration, and employe representation have formed no 
small part in these policies and programs. 

Other features of the typical programs are: Organized 
first-aid work, company dispensary, physician, nurse, and 
physical examinations; organized safety plans; systematic 
training of special classes of employes; sports programs; 
employe periodicals; cafeterias and lunch counters; mutual 
benefit associations providing weekly benefits for incapacity 
on account of sickness; and employe loan plans. 


It is revealed that over 2,500 of our larger establish- 
ments, including practically all of the largest printing and 
publishing concerns, with employes aggregating over four 
and a half million men and women, have in operation all 
or a large part of the voluntary activities mentioned above. 
In other words, approximately 10 per cent of all gainfully 
employed in the United States are already operating under 
social security plans set up by themselves, free of any 
restriction and limitations such as are imposed by the Gov- 
ernment bureau in such enterprises. 

When it is considered that the greater number of gain- 
fully employed are not in the large industrial units but in 
comparatively small establishments, the showing made by 
the large industries is nothing short of remarkable and 
speaks well for the high-mindedness of both management 
and employes. THe INLAND Printer is in thorough sym- 
pathy with every practical and effective means of insuring 
social security, but it is not yet ready to concede that Gov- 
ernment can secure this better than private industries where 
the parties involved are extremely close to the operation of 
the plans and not so far removed as they are when plans are 
operated by a remote and centralized Government bureau. 


The Responsibilities of Leadership 


HE CASE for better conditions in the printing business is 
"Beteias better promoted if the industry’s leaders seri- 
ously consider and assume the full responsibilities of their 
leadership. Too often is heard complaint of local leaders, 
attending a printers’ meeting, who join in action against a 
disturbing competitive evil, and straightway upon leaving 
the meeting revert to old practices. With such an upset of 
the applecart, faith on the part of others in any future 
action on a similar matter is lost. Those who would coéper- 
ate literally throw up their hands and exclaim, ‘“What’s the 
use!” They grow skeptical and lose interest in all codper- 
ative effort. The last situation then is worse than the first. 

One of the difficulties with all voluntary action is the 
inability to hold individuals to their promises or their indi- 
cated willingness to coéperate. With all our experiences in 
associational work, we do not seem to master this psycho- 
logical fact. We are apt not to deliberate long enough on 
questions affecting competition. Our minds, incensed over 
real or fancied grievance, are apt to take snap judgment— 
to take obvious action without looking on all sides of the 
question, without counting the cost. 

Leadership at all times needs to restrain the impetuous 
who would lead us into difficulties and to prod the sluggards 
who would block the way of progress. These are the respon- 
sibilities of leadership, In exercising them there is need to 
bring to bear the best experiences, the shrewdest wisdom, the 
most consummate judgment in order that there may be formu- 
lated a plan of action which everybody—leaders and all— 
can agree upon and follow. Once the plan is accepted, the 
leader is then doubly responsible for his action. To follow 
through, no matter what the cost to him, is his responsibil- 
ity to those who haye glevated him to leadership. 





“Occasional Faces 


Add Printing Spice 


By GLENN J. CHURCH 


ETTING ALL DISPLAY MATERIAL in the 
S same kind of type is apt to produce 
a monotonous, uninteresting effect. A 
good solution of this problem is the judi- 
cious use of “occasional” type faces. For 
such types— including those shown in the 
examples at the right, and a number of 
others of a similar nature—can do much 
to make more attractive and effective 
typographical display. Just as a dash of 
color artistically applied to a black and 
white design often adds materially to its 
beauty, so a word or two set in some 
‘out-of-the-ordinary type face adds spice 
te the printed piece. 

Pains should be taken to harmonize 
these “occasional” types with whatever 
companion face they are used. The exam- 
ples pictured at the right demonstrate 
some proper combinations. In the first 
example, the upright capitals of a mod- 
ern roman letter—which are character- 
ized by markedly contrasting thick and 
thin strokes—are complemented by a 
modern script letter which likewise has 
considerable variation in the weight of 
the structural elements. 

In example two, the charming old- 
style roman letter with somewhat irreg- 
ular features is properly combined with 
a cursive letter embodying similar eccen- 
tric characteristics. 

Example three demonstrates the right 
choice of a script letter to combine with 
the modern sans-serif gothic type used 
for display. Like the gothic type, this 
“occasional” type employed here also 
shows a basic letter form consisting of 
strokes of uniform weight. 

In addition to these occasional types 
illustrated, there is available today a 
number of others of good design, includ- 
ing Park Avenue and Mayfair Cursive, 
Bernhard Cursive (regular and bold), 
Signal Black and Bond Script, Gillies 
Gothic light, and the like. 

Each of these types has certain char- 
acteristics peculiar to itself. And there is 
one standard type face which will com- 
bine with each to produce the best effect. 
In every instance, a little thought and a 
bit of experimenting will develop the 
proper combinations of types to use to 
produce out-of-the-ordinary typographi- 
cal display in good taste. The worth- 
while results which can be turned out 
along this line will repay you well for 
the little time and effort required. Give 
type a chance to really work for you! 
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DELICIOUS HOT TOMATO SOUP 
FROM VINE-RIPENED FRUIT 
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ANNUAL REPORT Sy PSITEP hic 


The CLINIC 


BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
Limited N this and the following pages 
() : 


are shown examples of every- 
day printing, with re-settings of the 
same copy in different typographic 
style by another hand to indicate 
possible improvements in) appear- 
ance. This month the typography 
and layout of the redesigned speci- 
mens, together with accompanying 


analysis and critical comment, are 


By DOUGLAS C, MceMURTRIE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 3ist Annual Report 


1935. 


The British- American 
Oil Company, Limited 





ture is the rather unattractive trade-mark. In size 
and blackness it overshadows the type of the title 
which—even were the trade-mark omitted—would 
still, it seems to me, be too small and insignificant 
efficiently to perform its function of telling what the 
booklet may be expected to reveal. 

With all the available space on this page, the lines 
giving the name of the company, also the three at the 
bottom of the page, are crowded too closely together. 
The emblem is almost midway between the groups of 
type at top and bottom of the page—a weak position. 

In the suggested re-styling I have endeavored to — 
use a type face of such size and weight as to keep 
pace with the trade-mark, and still be in keeping with 
the character of the company’s business. The loose 
contour of the trade-mark is, I believe, improved by 
virtue of being boxed inside a rule. The change from 
caps to upper and lower case for the main elements of 


the copy immensely increases the readability, as will For the year ending 
be evident at first glance. Finally, the non-symmetri- 

cal modern layout lends vigor, in my opinion, to the December 31, 1935 
whole composition. The incongruous elements of the 

original, at least, have been brought into line. 


I the booklet cover above, the most prominent fea- 
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Readers are invited to 


Glossy Effects 


We are enclosing a sample of a job pro- 
duced by a competitor and turned over to us 
by one of our customers, who wants to know 
why we let someone else get ahead of us in 
new methods of production. Of course our 
position is embarrassing. What interests us 
most is the manner in which the unusual 
glossy effect was obtained. Can you enlighten 
us on this point? 

It has long been the custom in three- 
and four-color process work to add gloss 
varnish to the last color when a glossy 
effect is wanted. In tricolor process the 
varnish is often added to the blue and 
this is the color often so treated in four- 
color process when the blue is run last. 
Sometimes transparent process yellow is 
run last and the varnish is then added 
to it. In the sample you submit, just 
multi-color, and not process, black was 
printed first, red second, and transparent 
process yellow (India yellow lake) last, 
and gloss varnish had been added to the 
yellow. As the black and red are trans- 
lucent on glossy paper the addition of a 
glossy transparent yellow produced the 
effect noted. Another method, one often 
employed as a substitute for spot var- 
nishing, is to print gloss ink over opaque 
cover ink. For example, a very brilliant 
gloss red is obtained by printing gloss 
red over cover pink ink. 


Removing Bond Ink 


Will you please tell us if it’s possible to 
remove bond ink from a cloth cover? The job 
is all printed in bond black and there is a 
mistake in the date. 

While chloroform, sulphuric ether, 
acetone, carbon tetrachloride, and “Tri” 
are excellent, we advise that you consult 
the leading dry cleaner of your city as 
to the possibility of removing the ink 
without spoiling the cover. 


Puzzling Slur 


Recently I had a four-page form on the 
press and there was a slur on the gripper 
edge, as marked. Some sheets showed a slur 
a half-inch from the edge. Cylinder and bed 
bearers were dry and free from oil. Form 
of slugs was found to be type high. The 
bed bearers were .916 inch; the cylinder 


By Gugene St. John 


was .910 with bearers off. I have underlayed 
the bearers to .918 but have not had a chance 
to try out the press with bearers raised. 
When running this form which slurred, the 
packing was smooth and the drawsheet was 
taut. Rollers were set to proper height and 
snugly against the vibrators to insure proper 
reversing. After every test I know of was 
made, my conclusion is the impression is 
yielding due to stretch in impression rods 
or looseness in journal boxes. I doubt if 
lowering the cylinder is advisable as there 
are no supports under the bearers and the 
bed is liable to buckle in the center on light 
forms. The cylinder is firmly riding the 
bearers. Should bed bearers be exactly type 
high or a trifle under? What can be done? 


If this slur occurred only on this 
form it is probable that the form was 
not firmly seated on the bed but sprung 
by a too tight lockup with quoins or 
clamp. If it occurs in other forms, look 
for some fault in the inking, perhaps a 
bent roller. The bed bearers on this 
press should be .9167 and the cylinder 
.911, bearers off. 


Cl Copy Suggestion 





Yes, Sir! 
We Appreciate Them 


@ The other day I asked a man 
for his printing, and he told me: 


“Oh, our printing does not 
amount to much. All we have is 
a few little orders—and none of 
them ever runs into anything 
that looks like money.” 


Those little orders are the kind 
that make our business. 


Most of our business is in 
printing letterheads—small cir- 
culars, office forms, and other 
small orders. We appreciate a 
small order just as much as we 
do a big one. 


So—if you have any small 
orders for printing, we want you 
to know that we are glad to get 
them. We appreciate them just 
as much—and take just as good 
care of them—as if they actually 
amounted to a million dollars. 











Back-cover copy from “Prints of Paris,” the 
house-organ of the Paris Printing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Lots of sense in this 


Causes of Cut Rollers 


We are relying on you for the answer to 
this question: Why should the top roller of 
a three-roller platen press be cut up, and the 
other two rollers still in perfect condition, 
after running two thousand impressions of 
the enclosed form, the rollers running length- 
wise of the type and rules? The roller is cut 
the entire distance between the two rules at 
top of the sheet, not just where the rules 
strike the roller. Is this because of end play 
in the roller, or is there some other reason? 

The primary cause of the trouble is 
in the greater circumference of the cut 
roller. The width of the cut suggests 
that the saddle socket may be worn, 
and the little pins on the roller core, 
which fit in notches in the trunnions, 
also may be worn off. It is possible to 
obtain trunnions of three circumferences 
for this press, which will help when 
rollers are swollen. If this is an old 
press, new saddles and saddle springs 
may be needed. All rollers should have 
pins on core that fit in trunnions, or else 
the roller will not roll as it should. 


Mimeograph Paper 

What is the best screen to be used on 
the enclosed sheet? What can be done to 
improve the print? 

A finer screen than 110 lines is not 
suited to the mimeograph-paper stock. 
You can make an improvement with a 
cut-out overlay. Pull a print on book 
paper, cut out the head and bust, remove 
the white collar from the cut-out, and 
after reinforcing the squeeze on the 
hair and the coat, paste the cut-out in 
register on the overlay sheet. Better 
rollers also will make an improvement. 


Holes in Slugs 

We are enclosing a sample part of a cir- 
cular job on a cylinder press; we are having 
a great deal of trouble with the machine 
composition. It is type high and it punches 
through the sheet. However, it does not print 
solid. The sample shows what we refer to, 
before the job was made ready. Of course we 
want to eliminate non-productive press time. 

Under a glass, holes will be seen in 
the face of the slug. The corrective is to 
have the matter set again under proper 
mechanical conditions. 
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Presses for Label Printing 

Can you inform us what kind of presses 
are best fitted and most generally used for 
printing can labels, two or more colors? 

Nearly all types of presses are used 
to print labels. There are small automa- 
tic presses that print in colors, emboss 
and die cut, and feed from the roll. 
Larger labels are printed on flat-bed, 
cylinder, single and two-color and offset 
presses. A great volume of labels on 
uncoated paper is printed on roll-feed 
rotary presses. 


Wear on Slug 

I have had a great deal of trouble with the 
form wearing. On this particular job I ran 
ten thousand impressions with this slug in a 
five-line corner card. I ran it on a cylinder 
job press. (We have three makes and have 
this problem on all.) Is the wear due to the 
paper or the slug? 

The slug appears to be up to stand- 
ard. This wrapping paper you submit, 
which is used for envelopes, is hard on 
forms. You can lengthen the life of a 


slug with a careful makeready. Let the 
trial impression be light, with just the 
ends of the slug clear, and overlay with 
thinnest tissue, not onion skin, folio, or 
any thick paper. Be sure the cylinder is 
firmly riding the bearers on impression ; 
use minimum squeeze, good ink (half- 
tone or job) and live rollers with all 
possible tack. With these helps, you are 
not apt to get so much impression that 
prematurely wears the slugs. If you 
have many long runs, have duplicate 
slugs cast to replace those that wear. 


Making Mats on Press 

Is there any kind of material, wet or dry, 
suitable for making mats from ordinary job 
forms, with the use of a platen or cylinder 
job press? If so, where can it be obtained? 
We cast many stereos from mats furnished 
us, and see a possibility of being able to gang 
up some of our long runs of job work. 

We are sending you the names and 
addresses of concerns making various 
mat material, stereo machinery. We do 
not advise using presses for making mats. 








We are out of 
Ink and Paper. 
Now what? 




















Stop the press until 
Some one comes in 
and Pays for their sub- 
scription. Then we 
shall get some. 





Jenn. MoLF 








“In the Days That Wuz”—Balancing th’ Budget 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Ride-ups on Cylinder Press 


Enclosed is a sample sheet of labels thai 
we have had considerable trouble in printiny 
because of ride-ups. This form was justifie:: 
on the stone, the rules were all cut at one 
time on the saw, and everything was tight 
when taken from the stone. As the ride-ups 
showed up, we put in copper spaces, and 
were very careful not to expand the form, 
so as to cause other ride-ups. We have had 
considerable trouble with this, as well as 
small work where the type runs at right 
angles. The cylinder job press used is in 
satisfactory condition. 

Forms like this, with type in boxes 
surrounded by eighteen- and twenty- 
four-point face rules and rules at right 
angles jammed against each other, are 
very difficult to justify well enough for 
lockup without springing form or chase. 
So the canny have such forms electro- 
typed or stereotyped to avoid the almost 
inevitable workups. The form must be 
absolutely flat on the bed when not a 
plate. A thorough makeready, with uni- 
form impression on all units as well as 
throughout the length of each of the 
rules, is necessary; and the cylinder 
must not be overpacked, but firmly rid- 
ing the bearers on impression. When you 
are to print such a form on gummed 
paper, make ready on ungummed M. F. 
or S. and S. C. The impression is not 
uniform on this sheet, and it seems that 
the cylinder is overpacked. 


Type-High Form Essential 


We are enclosing a press sheet before 
makeready and would like an opinion as to 
why the type makes such a poor showing. 
My contention is that faulty rollers, plus 
too heavy an underlay on the cuts, are the 
causes of the type not being inked properly. 
We use a type-high gage but some one has 
tampered with it, allowing about four thou- 
sandths of an inch variation above type high. 
You will notice the cuts are printing very 
clearly for a trial impression. The slugs on 
this job seem to run a thousandth of an inch 
lower on one end, but even with this taken 
care of we feel a lot of patching would be 
required to bring up bad letters. By noting 
type and slugs cast in our own plant, and 
similar matter supplied by trade composi-— 
tion plants, we have reached the conclusion 
that it is not the type that is at fault, but 
the rollers and cuts that are too much over 
type high. When we see the time spent patch- 
ing up faulty letters we feel this could be 
corrected. Also the excessive impression used 
tends to cause workups. So will excessive 
underlaying of cuts, and also new-cast slugs 
and leads that still have oil from the caster 
on them. We have found a good preventive 
in many cases is the substitution of wood 
reglet, which we buy in long strips, for metal 
column rules. 


First of all, have the type-high gage 
put in order and make sure all cuts are 
level and type high. Do not use slugs 
high on one end. This should be cor- 
rected by the machine operator. It is 
almost time to install new rollers if you 
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employ the glue-glycerin roller. With all 
units of the form type high and inked 
by good rollers, properly set, your trou- 
ble should disappear. As you have noted, 
it is a mistake to start makeready with 
the cuts printing strongly, particularly 
when the rollers are dried out after win- 
ter use in a hot, dry pressroom. But do 
not overlook the fact that for quick 
makeready the slugs should be level and 
type high as well as the cuts. Just the 
edges of the cuts should show clear in 
the sheet pulled for marking out the first 
overlay; and on the cylinder press the 
only purpose of an underlay is to make 
a cut level and type high. 


Workups Again 

We were much interested in your recent 
paragraph on workups. We have been greatly 
troubled with workups on our battery of 
cylinder job presses but have been reluctant 
to use anything but a very tight lockup, 
feeling that the hazard was too great to risk 


a moderate lockup and such as referred to” 


in your comment. 

A moderately tight lockup is neces- 
sary to allow the form and the chase to 
rest firmly on the bed of the press. To 
meet this condition the lockup material 
must be in good repair. The justification 
should be good. The units of the form 
must be rectangular—the tops and bot- 
toms of cuts as well as the sides, for 
example. Then, spacing material must be 
slightly shorter than the unit it bounds, 
or else it will bind. Allowance must be 
made for the difference in resiliency of 
wood, lead, and other metals in the form. 
Some like to use wooden reglet instead 
of metal column rules in forms of slugs ; 
others like metal column rules thicker at 
the bottom than at the top. If there is a 
saw in the shop, one way to get slugs 
with parallel ends is to set 13-em mat- 
ter 15-ems and trim the ends on the saw. 
Just as the keynote of the pressroom is 
parallel surfaces, so the keynote of the 
composing room, on the printing side, is 
rectangular units under the squeeze of 
lockup. It is not reasonable to send a 
form to any press that cannot be locked 
up with moderate squeeze. 


Cellulose Tissues 


One of our customers who is in the photo- 
finishing business has requests for printing 
white lettering on the pictures. We find, in 
using white ink, that it often smears and the 
impression sometimes cracks the surface of 
the picture. A lot better job could be had, 
and with no spoilage of prints, if we could 
firct print in black on cellulose tissue and let 
them place this with the negative in making 
their prints. What kind of ink is needed and 
could it be handled on a hand or proof press? 


It is necessary to use the special ink 
for printing on this material and to get 
a sharp, clear print. Any press that you 
can get a good print on may be used. 


MORRIS 


BENTON 


The third of three articles tracing 
the career of an outstanding type 


creator and typographic executive 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


orris Benton without doubt will 
M occupy a unique position in the 
history of type designing. For it fell to 
his lot to be the designer who bridged a 
gap between an old and a new order in 
the evolution of printing. And in certain 
respects the art of printing has passed 
through more changes since 1900 than 
took place in the previous five hundred 
years. Benton must be given credit for 
having taken a star part in the work of 
easing the impact of these innumerable 
sweeping changes. 

During this period we have seen the 
development of high-speed presses and 
of larger single “runs” than Giambat- 
tista Bodoni or Claude Garamond or 
Geofroy Tory saw in their entire print- 
ing careers. In the close to forty years 
that Morris Benton has been influencing 
the history of printing, numerous new 
processes have come into existence. To a 
certain extent craftsman methods have 
been used less and factory methods have 
been used more. 

But the greatest of all the changes 
has taken place in type designing. From 
Jenson on to the present day, most of 
the illustrious type designers were print- 
ers or were associated with the printing 
shops in some manner. Jenson, Bodoni, 
Baskerville, Didot, Tory, William Mor- 
ris, and Walker are only a few of the 
designers who designed their types pri- 
marily for use in their own shops. Even 
our contemporaries, Bruce Rogers and 
Frederic W. Goudy, are in alliance with 
printing establishments. 

Of course, the types that these men 
designed did come into general use, but 
the point is that they were designed 
originally for a specific use and often 
for use in only one shop. For example, 
the Doves type was designed by Emery 
Walker especially for use in printing 
the Doves Bible. When the work of the 
press ended in 1916, Cobden-Sander- 
son, its founder, threw the type in the 
Thames to prevent further use of it. 
Likewise the celebrated English painter, 
Charles Ricketts, who was connected 
with The Vale Press, destroyed the spe- 







cial type used in printing this press’s 
noted edition of Shakespeare, after the 
work had been completed. 

The old masters designed their type 
with some particular printing project in 
mind. They did not contemplate the use 
of that type by other printers. The type 
had to please only themselves, and, in 
some cases, a few princely patrons. In 
any event, they did not have to sell it to 
other printers, so it made no difference 
whether or not other printers liked it. 

Morris Benton’s job is infinitely more 
difficult. He has to design type that will 
not only satisfy his own artistic sense 
and give adequate expression to the ideas 
he wants to convey, but which must also 
satisfy thousands of printers and tens of 
thousands of discriminating buyers of 
printing. A designer in Mr. Benton’s 
position cannot bring out a new type to 
achieve personal glory or merely to give 
presentment to a creative urge. 

Also the old masters designed type 
for small audiences, for comparatively 
few readers. Type was used mostly in 
printing small-edition books and folios, 
low-circulation periodicals, occasional 
documents, briefs, proclamations, hand- 
bills, et cetera. Today, on the other hand, 
type has to be designed for immense 
audiences, for tens of millions of read- 
ers, and for a bewildering number of 
everyday uses. 

It is advertising, of course, that has 
vastly extended the present-day use of 
type. Also, it is advertising that puts 
type to the most exacting use. Advertis- 
ing demands more of type—in variety, 
in novelty, in eye-appeal—than any 
other use to which it is put. It puts type 
in the position of having to produce 
results—that is, of having to win the 
attention of the reader to the message 
that it clothes. Presumably all type is 
intended to be read, wherever it is used. 
A book is printed to be read, but if the 
book does not sell, rarely is the type 
blamed for the apathy. 

There is a number of factors which 
contribute to the success or failure of an 
advertisement—the proposition and the 





copy, the position which it occupies, the 
medium in which it appears, the typog- 
raphy in which the advertisement is set, 
the number of competitors advertising 
in the same medium, the strength of the 
advertisement with respect to competi- 
tion, and the like. Yet, if the advertise- 
ment does not unquestionably sell the 
thing it advertises in profitable volume, 
the type often has to take most of the 
blame. The advertiser demands a more 
sensational layout, with novel typogra- 
phy, screaming type, and various trick 
effects that can be devised. 

Those type designers that flourished 
prior to Morris Benton’s time enjoyed 
another tremendous advantage that he 
lacks. They had less competition to con- 
tend with. In fact, they did not bother 
ahout competition at all. They designed 
type to express their own ideas and for 
their own special purposes, quite oblivi- 
ous to what other designers may have 
been up to. And there were few notable 
designers living at any one time. They 
had the further advantage of working in 
a period when their art was young. 
They were not trammeled by tradition. 
Their opportunity was as unlimited as 
their imaginations. Few types had been 
designed. Almost anything they designed 
would be new and novel. 

The designer of today, however, is 
competing with a background of five 
hundred years of type history. During 
this time literally thousands of types 
have been designed. It is difficult to cre- 
ate anything really new. One of the most 
valuable services the type designer ren- 
ders today is that of adapting old types 
to the multifarious uses to which type is 
now being put. 

The type designer today must give his 
first thought to competition. Despite the 
fact brought out in the preceding para- 
graphs, never before were so many new 
types being cast at any one time and 
cast in so many ways. Machine casting 
has become a factor in the business. 
There is a greater movement of type 
between countries than ever. The United 
States, for example, never imported so 
much foreign type as it has been import- 
ing during the last few years. From one 
source or another, the printing market 
has been inundated with type in the last 
decade or so. 

It is in dealing with this situation, in 
this period of intense competition into 
which the type business has fallen, that 
Morris Benton, I contend, is doing the 
most constructive work of his career. 
Though he has already given the print- 
ing world nearly forty years of out- 
standing service, he is today rendering 
the industry a greater usefulness than 
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ever. As already pointed out in a pre- 
vious article, Mr. Benton’s career can be 
grouped into three distinct periods: 

(1) The period in which he served as 
an assistant to his eminent father, Linn 
Boyd Benton. 

(2) The period in which he was con- 
cerned primarily with the designing of 
type, and during which he originated 








old order and the new order in printing. 
Formerly type was designed by a printer 
specifically for his own use. If it were 
an appealing type, it eventually was 
used by other printers, and thus it finally 
came into general use. Benton believes 
this old system is no longer practical, 
and certainly it is not suited to the pres- 
ent needs of the printing trade. This old 


Not the complete list by any means, but it’s a representative 


showing of type faces designed or adapted by Morris Benton 








AGENCY GOTHIC WAS MADE TU MEET TH 
BANK GOTHIC MEDIUM W 
Benton was designed to meet the 


Bodoni and Bodoni Italic were de 
Century Expanded and Italic 
Cloister Oldstyle and Italic were designed 
Cloister Black was designed to me 
Cloister Bold and Italic were designed 
Franklin Gothic was desig 
Freehand was designed to meet the ne 
Garamond and Italic were designed to m 
Garamond Bold and Italic were des 








the “‘type family” idea and created sev- 
eral of these families. 

(3) The present period, in which to 
the profession of type designing he has 
added the work of a business executive. 

During the first period, Morris Ben- 
ton distinguished himself as an engineer. 
During the second period he achieved 
distinction as a type designer, and made 
contributions to type design that will 
enroll his name in that great list of art- 
ists who for hundreds of years have 
been enriching the printing industry. 
During the third period Morris Benton 
has shown himself to be as capable a 
business man as he is a type designer 
and typographic engineer. 

Mr. Benton’s principal efforts today 
are aimed toward the stabilization of the 
competitive situation in the type busi- 
ness. He is engaged, as was pointed out 
at the beginning of this article, in bridg- 
ing the Great Divide that separates the 





method of designing type is largely 
responsible for the flood of type that has 
recently descended upon us. Much of it 
was brought out not because there was a 
demand for it, but because some one had 
an idea for another style type and had 
designed it, according to his own ideas, 
and without stopping to find out if it 
would fill a need that existed among 
printers. It may even have been a fine 
type; but, inasmuch as it did not add 
anything essentially new to type design, 
it was, after all, a superfluity. There can 
be an overproduction in new types, just 
as there can be in cotton or little pigs. 
Control in the production of new type 
faces is as necessary as control of any 
other product or commodity that is over- 
produced and crowds a market. 

Morris Benton believes that the only 
way feasible control can be placed on 
the production of new type, is by plac- 
ing the initiative for the creation of the 
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types in the market. If the printer wants 
a new type, if he has an actual need for 
a type that does not now exist, then it is 
the designer’s job to give it to him. In 
one sense this is a reversal of the prac- 
tice that has held sway in the printing 
business for five hundred years. And in 
another sense it is an adaptation of these 
old methods to present-day conditions. 


the demands for a new type may not 
become vocal at all. It is something that 
the designer must be able to sense from 
his study of the eddies and currents 
running through the printing industry. 

Morris Benton has a system for detect- 
ing these trends. The designing of type 
is no longer a one-man job. Type today 
is designed by a group. There is the pre- 


On the opposite page are the more conventional types, on this 


page the more decorative, that reflect the Benton virtuosity 








Greeting Monotone was designed to m 
Hobo was designed to meet 


SHADOW WiS Deslbie 
Stymie Black and Ifalic 
Tower was designed to meet the needs of th 


Typo Roman was designed to meet the needs of the in 
Type Remen Shaded was designed to meet the needs oO 
Sypo Upright was designed to meet the needs of the 


Ultra Bodoni and Italie 
Ultra Bodoni Extra Condensed was 
Wedding Cext foars designed to meet the ne 








When the printers of other times needed 
a new type, they designed it themselves. 
When printers today feel the need for a 
new type, they can have it designed by a 
modern type organization. 

That explains why American Type 
Founders, for which Morris Benton is 
chief type designer, is now bringing out 
only about five new type faces a year. 
These, it is felt, are about all the new 
types the trade can economically absorb 
in twelve months. It is held that there 
are so many scores of famous types that 
are well established and accepted alike 
by printers and the reading public, that 
a new type must have something that 
these older types lack before it can 
be deemed worthy of being foundried. 

And whether or not a new type is 
needed is determined entirely by the 
trade. This does not mean that printers 
write in and say that they want a type 
with characteristics thus-and-so. In fact, 


liminary work, the numerous field con- 
tacts which must be made to find out 
just what are the trends in the printing 
world, the analysis of the data thus 
obtained, the interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of this data and just what it 
portends in the way of a need for a new 
type. All these make up the group’s 
work. The actual designing of the type 
is done by Mr. Benton, or is assigned by 
him to some other designer. The designer 
still does the creating, but he bases his 
designs on what the field analysis indi- 
cates is wanted. Thus, every new type 
face that Morris Benton releases today 
stands a very good chance of immediate 
acceptance, because it is brought out in 
response to actual needs in the market. 

Morris Benton says the profession of 
type designing is constantly becoming 
more complicated—because it is being 
tied in with innumerable things that for- 
merly had no relationship to the design- 


ing of type. Mr. Benton used to think 
that one might become a successful type 
designer provided he had an apprecia- 
tion of the principles of good design, 
a sufficient knowledge of type, enough 
true ability, and was a capable drafts- 
man. (Incidentally, in his time Mr. Ben- 
ton has created both Greek and Chinese 
types that received high praise for their 
accuracy and their beauty and he did 
not know either the Chinese or Greek 
languages. He didn’t even have a knowl- 
edge of their alphabets.) 

Well, one might today still be a type 
designer, possessing such skill and artis- 
try, but Mr. Benton doubts if such a 
designer could produce a salable type, 
except possibly by accident. Because 
the successful designer, under current 
conditions, must have all of the profes- 
sional requirements demanded of the 
artist in this field. In addition, he must 
be an economist, a student of distribu- 
tion, of merchandising trends, be well 
informed on advertising tendencies, and 
so on down the list. The requirements 
are numerous and exacting. 

For example, who would have dreamed 
when Morris Benton made his debut in 
the printing business ‘that in 1934 there 
would be millions of dollars that adver- 
tisers formerly put into printed public- 
ity of one sort or another, now diverted 
into radio channels? Here is a competi- 
tor of type that is hard to reckon with 
—a medium of advertising which uses 
neither type nor paper nor ink, with 
which countless advertisers have been 
expressing themselves during centuries. 
And yet this development must be faced. 
What can be done about it? The answer 
probably lies in the adjustment of the 
printing business to these changes as 
soon as they take place. While it is true 
that many millions of dollars have been 
diverted into the radio, it must also be 
remembered that there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the production of 
direct mail, booklets, and follow-up lit- 
erature by radio advertisers. Survival in 
the printing business, therefore, depends 
largely on one’s capacity to anticipate 
these trends or at least to adjust one’s 
appeal to these changes as soon as they 
occur and are designated. For survival 
means a constant readjustment. 

Just the same, as Morris Benton con- 
tends, it goes to prove that we must not 
feel that the printing art is perfected 
and that no further improvement is pos- 
sible. We must keep on seeking better- 
ment, keeping the printing industry in 
step with progress and in tune with the 
rapid changes which keep every busi- 
ness in an eternal state of flux. Constant 
vigilance is the price of success. 
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In this department appear reviews of books 


Fie W B ooks e @ of value and service to the printing industry 








Basic Type Principles 


When “First Principles of Typog- 
raphy,” by Stanley Morison, appeared 
as an essay in the seventh volume of The 
Fleuron (1930), John Johnson, printer 
to the University of Oxford, wrote of it, 
“T should regard it as the pocket testa- 
ment of the craft if only it had been pro- 
duced in handier and more accessible 
form.” It is now available as a little 
booklet of twenty-nine pages, and while 
it should be of interest to every typo- 
graphic worker, it will be of especial 
value to designers of books, for it is with 
‘book composition that it is chiefly con- 
cerned. The author’s sound viewpoint is 
indicated by the following statement: 
“In all permanent forms of typography, 
whether publicly or privately printed, 
the typographer’s only purpose is to 
express, not himself, but his author.” 
The booklet may be secured from THE 
INLAND Printer’s book department for 
$1.10, postpaid. 


Newspaper Makeup 


American newspaper workers as well 
as teachers and students of journalism 
will acclaim John E. Allen, author of 
“Newspaper Makeup,” as the writer of 
one of the most useful recent books on 
the production of the newspaper. For 
many years, Mr. Allen has been present- 
ing his ideas on the improvement of the 
appearance of the newspaper in The 
Linotype News, of which he has been 
editor. He has developed a definite tech- 
nique of clearly illustrating his points 
with reproductions of printed specimens, 
most of which are carefully analyzed in 
the text in connection with his state- 
ments of makeup principles. 

The present volume is a comprehen- 
sive manual of newspaper makeup, with 
various chapters surveying such sub- 
jects as type faces, type arrangement, 
dashes and rules, headings, front pages, 
inside pages, special sections, and the 
modern tabloid. In each division, the 
author describes and illustrates present- 
day practices and makes specific sug- 
gestions and appeals for the betterment 
of layout, typography, and mekeup. 

Newspaper publishers, editors, com- 
positors, and makeup men will particu- 
larly appreciate the 404 illustrations 
that picture both the unattractive, uneco- 
nomical, and ineffective pages that are 
all too common in large and small dailies 
even in 1936, and also the better prod- 
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ucts of Mr. Allen’s own experience and 
ingenuity or of high-grade newspaper 
production staffs. If only one or two 
executives or responsible craftsmen on 
each daily would take seriously the 
advice offered by Mr. Allen, it is safe to 
predict that even laymen the country over 
would soon realize that something had 
been happening in the production divi- 
sion of the average newspaper plant. 

Advertising men and women who have 
had no experience in the mechanical pro- 
duction of printing, especially under the 
peculiar limitations imposed by news- 
paper conditions and customs, can thus 
derive much profit from reading of the 
chapters and sections dealing with news- 
paper advertising setup. This reviewer 
devoutly hopes that messy layouts of 
retail advertising, such as those shown 
on pages 308 and 310, although these 
are by no means the worst current exam- 
ples that could be reproduced, may be 
mere relics of the past in plants where 
Allen’s ‘““Newspaper Makeup” has been 
made required reading. 

The 484 pages, 65% by 95% in size, of 
“Newspaper Makeup” have been well 
planned, very legibly and attractively 
printed. The volume can be secured for 
$4.15 from Tur INLAND PrinTER’s own 
book department. 


Nonesuch Press Looks Back 


The true lover of well printed books 
will derive exquisite pleasure in examin- 
ing the superb volume, “The Nonesuch 
Century,” which was published in Feb- 
ruary to commemorate the completion of 
the first hundred books designed by the 
famous Nonesuch Press of London. 

Traditional British sportsmanship is 
shown in the publication of the opening 
chapter, entitled “Appraisal,” by A. J. 
A, Symons. This writer gives an illumi- 
nating summary of the origin of The 
Nonesuch Press and points out that the 
work of Francis Meynell and his col- 
leagues has been one of the most stimu- 
lating influences in twentieth-century 
printing in Great Britain. He lauds the 
press for its success in producing so 
many significant books of beautiful and 
varied format at moderate prices. He 
then proceeds to a critical analysis of the 
merits of the hundred Nonesuch books— 
a discriminating, concise, and surpris- 
ingly candid discussion. 

“The Personal Element’ is the title 
of Francis Meynell’s own contribution— 
a delightful record of his early experi- 





mentation in a new form of British boo! 
production and of his loyal devotion t: 
the ideals upon which the press was 
founded. The “Bibliography of the Firs: 
Hundred Books of the Nonesuch Press,” 
by Desmond Flower, is a careful regis- 
ter of the “century” of productions, with 
many an enlightening comment by F. M. 
to supplement Mr. Flower’s detailed 
production notes. 

The major portion of the splendidly 
printed volume is devoted to reprintings 
or reproductions of text pages, title 
pages, illustrations, and bindings of 
most of the one hundred Nonesuch 
books. A brief perusal of these speci- 
mens will convince the reader that Mr. 
Symons has not overstated the case for 
the primacy of this press in its own field. 
Certainly the finest of all English edi- 
tions of Shakespeare is the Nonesuch, 
with its seven volumes set in monotype 
Fournier with specially designed capi- 
tals, printed by The Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press on Pannekoek mold-made 
paper, and richly bound in whole niger 
morocco. Not a few of the other produc- 
tions have been important standard edi- 
tions, reprinted editions, or new books, 
characterized by unity and excellence of 
design and execution. 

The illustrations and decorations have 
often been the work of men as outstand- 
ing as Stephen Gooden, Paul Nash, Wil- 
liam Blake, and Rudolph Koch. The fact 
that no less than twenty-six type designs 
have been utilized should help some 
American printers to a realization that 
there are available today for text typog- 
raphy considerably more than three or 
four fine type faces. The whole book, in 
fact, is full of inspiration. 

“The Nonesuch Century” is appro- 
priately composed in 12-point Times 
Text, with headings set in larger sizes of 
the same face; the text pages measure 
734 by 12. The specimens are effectively 
presented, and the presswork, proof- 
reading, paper, and binding are in key 
with the high typographical standards. 
The edition is limited to 750 copies. 


They Must Be Trained! 


The printing education in the United 
States suffered a sharp decline during 
the years of the depression, and master 
printers and officers of trade organiza- 
tions appear to be altogether too com- 
placent about a situation which, unless 
speedily corrected, is very apt to cause 
serious damage to the prestige and influ- 
ence of the graphic-arts industries in 
this country. 

Editorials and articles to this effect 
frequently have been printed in THE 
INLAND Printer, but the situation, of 
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course, is not confined to America alone. 
Leaders in the graphic-arts industries in 
England and Wales are apparently seri- 
ously concerned with the problem of 
providing adequate training facilities 
for present and future workers in all 
branches of these industries. A general 
survey of printing education in these 
two countries was begun several years 
ago; an excellent report of this investi- 
gation has recently been issued under 
the title, “Education for the Printing 
and Allied Trades.” 

This report shows that several out- 
standing schools in London, Manches- 
ter, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds 
provide full-time and part-time courses 
of a comprehensive character ; more lim- 
ited facilities are available in numerous 


smaller centers of printing. The educa-~ 


tional authorities and trade leaders are 
reported to recognize the value of codp- 
eration in the conduct of schools offer- 
ing instruction in printing and related 
subjects. General information regarding 
equipment and staffs of schools, exam- 
inations, and finances are presented. 

American readers, no doubt, will be 
surprised at the scope of the instruction 
provided, not only in London but also in 
much smaller cities: courses and classes 
in design, typography, machine compo- 
sition, presswork, estimating, cost find- 
ing, and selling such as are offered in 
our larger cities, also classes covering 
lithographic platemaking, lithographic 
printing, photoengraving, photogravure, 
bookbinding, and printing research. The 
Bolt Court School of Lithography and 
Photoengraving in London alone enrolls 
four hundred students a year, while the 
London School of Printing and Kindred 
Trades carries on the most comprehen- 
sive program of its kind in the English- 
speaking world, with classes in the more 
common subjects and also in electrotyp- 
ing, stereotyping, press proofing, proof- 
reading, book crafts, and the like. 

It is doubtful whether any industry, 
no matter how highly favored, can main- 
tain its position of leadership without a 
steady influx of young workers of supe- 
rior ability and adequate training for 
the tasks of tomorrow. Developments in 
printing education in Great Britain and 
in Germany and other European coun- 
tries constitute a real challenge to for- 
ward-looking printers in America. 

Copies of “Education for the Print- 
ing and Allied Trades,” which ought to 
be read by thoughtful printers and lead- 
ers in vocational education throughout 
the United States, may be obtained from 
H. M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2; the price is 
two shillings, net. 








Typographic Scoreboard 


May, 1936 


Subject: VOGUE 


Issues of April 1 and 15 


105 one- and two-page advertisements 


Type Faces 


Book (T), 20; Regular (M), 11; 
Bold (M), 3 


Regular, 5; Light, 1 
Futura (M) 

Light, 1; Regular, 2; Black, 3 
Cloister Old Style (T) 
Caslon Old Style (T) 
Girder (M) 

Bold, 2; Light, 1 
Eve Heavy (M) 

Weiss (T) 

Nicolas Cochin (M) 
Corvinus (M) 
Memphis Light-face (M) 
Stymie Light-face (M) 
Lutetia (T) 

Goudy Bold (T) 
Baskerville (T) 

Kabel Light-face (M) 
Mono Cochin (M) 
Bernhard Fashion (M) 


*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional. 


Ads set in traditional faces 
Ads set in modernistic faces 


~ GHEVAOLET 


Me only comple Cou-ptited car 
‘ 





Affecting the score, of course, is the fact 
that the display lines of 16 advertisements 
credited above to traditional type faces 
appeared in faces of modernistic character. 
On the other hand, traditional display was 
used over body set in modern in but 1 
advertisement. Thus, if the display rather 
than text governed the scoring, it would be: 
Traditional, 30; Modern, 66. Nine ad- 
vertisements were completely, or practically 
completely, handlettered, 7 being of modern 
character, 2 traditional. 


Weight of Type 


Ads set in bold face 
Ads set in light face 
Ads set in medium face 


Style of Layout 


Conventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern.. 


Illustrations 


Coventional 
Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


General Effect 
(All-inclusive) 
Conventional 


Moderately Modern 
Pronouncedly Modern 


HAMILTON 


Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertise- 
ments in the two issues of Vogue which were considered in this analysis. It is 
understood, of course, that only typography, layout, and art are here involved 
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IN DEFENSE OF OUR ELASTIC LANGUAGE 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


MERICANS HAVE DONE and are doing 
A strange things to the English lan- 
guage. Studying the American language, 
as he delights to call it, Henry L. Men- 
cken notes the wonders of dialect on this 
continent and revels in the discovery of 
new words. He wrote a big book on the 
subject—a fascinating book; and now he 
contributes to the Yale Review an arti- 
cle along the same lines, Like the book, 
it is good reading; and, again like the 
book, it concentrates attention upon the 
vocabulary, and gives only minor notice 
to the changes in grammar that break 
out in speech and are increasingly visi- 
_ ble in good print. 

First, as to new words. Mr. Mencken 
employs a jimdandy illustration when 
he speaks of the “wedge-shaped fender 
that was put in front of the first loco- 
motives,’ which the English called a 
“plough,” while the glib, free-wheeling 
American mind immediately dubbed it 
the “cowcatcher.” The English word 
was placidly descriptive; the American, 
boldly creative in suggestion. Both are 
accurate, but one lacks, and the other 
has, definite dash and color. 

In Mr. Mencken’s view, and quite 
obviously in that of most Americans, 
“movie” is a far better word than “cin- 
ema,” “radio” than “wireless,” “chain 
store” than “multiple shop,” “bouncer” 
than “chucker-out.” Britons have sneered 
and jeered at Americanisms in speech, 
but it was a Briton who called “rubber- 
neck” one of the best words ever coined. 
And don’t you get a kick out of this 
Menckenian sentence: “In the face of 
‘lounge lizard, Mr. Horace Annesley 
Vachell fell silent like Sir Isaac Newton 
on the seashore, overwhelmed by the sol- 
emn grandeur of .the linguistic uni- 
verse’? That’s talking! 

Back in Shakespeare’s day the English 
themselves were striking out boldly for 
new words, Shakespeare took words 
from other languages, used the boldest 
metaphor, and had scant respect for the 
grammarians’ pigeonholing of words as 
“parts of speech.” Britons were explor- 
ing the world, getting new ideas and 
new words. The language took on new 
scope, new color, new vigor. And then 
all the grammarians had their day and 
squeezed this splendid speech into stiff 
molds. Even so, the language possessed 
enough resistance to force them to note 
a few dozen exceptions for each rule. 

Queries in Proofroom, month after 
month, reveal an amazing combination 
of grammar-consciousness with inability 
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to solve the problems of good writing 
for print. The department is conducted 
not as a classroom but as a purveyor of 
practical help for the printers. It is not 
intended to be authoritative in the way 
a college course is; but it does look at 
times like a language laboratory. 

Constantly in that department I try 
to put across the idea that the language 
is not a master but a servant; that the 
rules of grammar are not part of the 
Sacred Commandments; that legisla- 
tures do not enact those rules, and that 
the beauty and strength of our speech 
spring from its elasticity, its endless 
variety. At the same time the depart- 
ment recognizes the need of standards, 
of definite principles of good expression, 
of “style” in print. 

Mencken notes that some of our best 
“authorities” are free-minded enough to 
recognize that grammar must change as 
general usage changes. He speaks about 
the late Prof. George Philip Krapp of 
Columbia University, who was not a rad- 
ical but believed the language would 
undergo profound changes in the United 
States, extending even into the field of 
its grammatical structure. 

Another authority whom he mentions 
in this Yale Review article is Dr. George 
O. Curme of Northwestern University. 
Mencken says, “Dr. Curme is always 
careful to think and speak of American 
as no more than a variation of English. 
But it must be obvious that, in late 
years, the tail has begun a vigorous wag- 
ging of the dog.” 

Then, there is Dr. Robert C. Pooley 
of the University of Wisconsin, who, 
says Mencken, “shows that some of the 
rules laid down with most assurance by 
pedants have no support in either his- 
tory or logic, and are constantly being 
violated by writers of unquestionable 
authority.” Examples are easily found. 

Consider this one, from “‘Constructive 
English,” by Francis K. Ball: 


handwritten. We may say handwrit- 
ten, just as we say hand-carved or 
machine-carved; but we should not say 
“handwrite” for write by hand any more 
than “hand-carve” for carve by hand; 
nor “proofread” for read the proof; nor 
“feature” for make a major subject of ; 
nor “referee” for be the (or act as) 
referee; nor “umpire” for be the (or 
act as) umpire; nor “wire” for tele- 
graph, nor “room” for have a room (or 
live). Do not make verbs at random; 
consult the dictionary. 


Well—the dictionaries are published 


after somebody has “made a verb at 
random,” and the word has found favor 


and spread into common usage. Now it ‘s 
very true that the word “handwrite” 
not a common word. Still, it is a pe 
fectly possible one. “I can’t use a typ - 
writer, but I’ll handwrite this for you, .f 
you like.” And the other expressions « 
condemnation in the quotation above a: 
even more obviously not acceptable- 
because those condemned words are in 
such general use. Indeed, “referee” and 
“umpire” are now verbs because mil- 
lions of people use them as such, every 
chance they have. 

“I won’t write, I’ll wire or phone.” 
Why, that’s just plain, simple everyday 
English—or American. 

Why aren’t these verbs as good as “to 
butter bread,” “to water the horses,” “‘to 
book passage,” “to English a text,’ “to 
mirror a landscape,” “to team up with,” 
“to motor across the country,” and so 
on, and on? 

Now give a thought to Mencken’s clos- 
ing paragraph: 

“The facts that we ought to realize,” 
says Edward Shanks to his fellow Brit- 
ons, “and that we ignore when we talk 
loftily about Americanisms, are that 
America is making a formidable contri- 
bution to the development of our lan- 
guage, and that all our attempts to 
reject that contribution will in the long 
run be vain.” 

To this I might add: We Americans 
must realize that the people’s language 
comes first—then the dictionary, record- 
ing usage, and the grammarian, striving 
to codify it as it is found. 

For the world of print the first neces- 
sity is a real understanding of the true 
nature of the problem. If the pedants 
ruled, print would be dull and _ flat. 
There would be only one way of saying 
anything. Individuality, “personality,” 
would be lost. The flash of a great idea 
taking its own form in words would be 
sacrificed, to fit that idea into the cor- 
sets of grammar. No, you couldn’t say 
“*Way down over there,” because that’s 
just four adverbs in a row, without con- 
struction. There would be no “style,” 
just a mechanical stringing of words 
according to rule. 

On the other hand, if the free-wheel- 
ers had it all their own way, print would 
be a chaos. There would be no thought 
of consistency, which safeguards mean- 
ings. The reader could not be sure of 
anything. The type page would look as 
if swept up and dumped in after an 
earthquake or other upheaval. 

First, knowledge of the nature of lan- 
guage; then, intelligent decision upon 
vexed points of construction and usage 
—and finally, a style that a proofreader 
can understand and work out. That's 
the idea—for us, at any rate! 
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TWELVE LEAVES OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Continuing the 1936 review and analysis of that New England 


printing classic, the fine Tileston & Hollingsworth calendar 


By V. WINFIELD CHALLENGER 
Director of printing, N. W. Ayer and Son 


Last month, as critic chosen by the 
Boston Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men to review the 1936 Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth calendar, I commented on the 
first seven leaves. Here follows an anal- 
ysis of the remaining five leaves, based 
on a critical talk previously made by the 
writer to various advertising and Crafts- 
men groups throughout New England. 


AUGUST: Analyst’s rating, 8 
Post-card vote, 3 


ERE is another sheet for which a 
H printer used a colored stock. For 
an illustration we find another old New 
England scene with its quaintness and 
charm. The drawing, however, is not the 
best of its kind that we have seen. There 
is no single glaring fault, but it lacks 
finesse ; it just misses the mark. 

The sketch on the artist’s layout was 
better than the finished product. In mak- 
ing the finished drawing, either the art- 





gray calendar stock with tipped-on black and white 
ation—a pleasing, delicately handled pen drawing 



































ist or the engraver has added too much 
green. This is especially apparent in the 
large tree in the foreground. It is a little 
unusual to see a tree with so much green 
and alongside it other trees in such dense 
black. Less green and less black would 
have reduced the splotchy appearance 
which the illustration now has. 

The entire illustration, as a matter of 
fact, looks as if the artist had used a 
piece of scrap from here and another 
from there and attempted, without too 
great success, to combine them into one 
picture. There is too much detail which 
cannot be seen without close scrutiny. 
The group of shrewd Yankees in front 
of the antique shop, bargaining over the 
purchase of some merchandise, is indeed 
almost lost to the eye because of so 
much surrounding color. Too much of 
the whites in the artist’s drawing of the 
illustration was omitted in the final. If 
the illustration had been printed in a 
different shade of green—probably a 
gray green—it would have been better. 
However, the general effect is good. 

The Caslon used in the calendar ties 
up nicely with the art treatment. The 
original layout was made for the month 
of June which started on Monday. The 
judges moved it over to August, start- 
ing on a Saturday. This was unfortunate 
for the designer because he then had a 
blank space underneath the names of 
the days, all of which made his problem 
of legibility and proper distribution of 
white space much more difficult to solve. 

The group of lines from Tileston & 
Hollingsworth to the days of the week 
is crowded and confusing. Each of these 
lines seems to be oversized. We realize 
that having all this material to handle, 
and with the blank space under the 
names of the days, the designer was 
faced with a difficult problem. But if all 
the lines had been set in one size smaller 
type and the name of the month had 

been kept in the Caslon Old Style instead 
of the New Caslon, this would have pro- 
vided enough space to make it more legi- 
ble. The type used in the incidental 
months is a trifle too light. These inci- 
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Stock is a light gray-green; black, white, and green inks 
says the analyst 


are used. The illustration “just misses,” 


dental months were much better handled 
in the original sketch than they are on 
the finished job. 

One of the other sheets (July) was 
criticized for the use of a scroll and I 
stated that a scroll would have worked 
better with a Caslon type, yet the scroll 
in this calendar is not good. It may be 
because it is too large. Or it may be 
because of the white ink in the panel. It 
attracts one’s eye too quickly and there 
is no need to give so much prominence 
to that statement “Papermakers for 135 
years.” It is too prevailing. 

The information under the ficture 
and the information at the bottom of the 
sheet are too crowded, especially when 
the calendar figures appear to be open 
and airy. The presswork itself is good. 


SEPTEMBER: Analyst’s rating, 7 
Post-card vote, 6 


NOTHER INNOVATION for the Tileston 
& Hollingsworth leaves: the illus- 
tration is printed on a harmonizing sheet 
of paper, then tipped on the calendar 
sheet. The pen-and-ink sketch, while a 
little confusing in the foreground, is 
pleasing and well done. If the gray in 
the Crinoline Text had been a little 
deeper shade, the contrast between the 
white of the tip-on and the gray in the 
sheet would have been better. 
The line “Crinoline Text” is too large 
and the name of the month “September” 
too small. The figures are larger than 


the name of the month; it looks like a 
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The most popular sheet, according to the post-card ballot. 
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Leaves are in bright reds and yellows on a Mulberry stock 


“Crinoline Text’ month rather than a 
September month. The information given 
about the printing on Crinoline Text, 
while it is in a little larger type than 
seems necessary, balances well with the 
two incidental months. The information 
regarding the papermakers, et cetera, is 


very well handled. 


There seems to be no good reason for 
setting the caption under the picture in 
two lines, and there is less reason for 
making one line larger than the other. 
If this could have been set in one line in 
the same size type (the smaller size) 
and printed directly under the illustra- 


tion, it would have tied up 
with it better than it does 
in its present position. 
This also would then have 
given sufficient space to 
increase the size of type 
used in the name of the 
month. The type at the 
bottom of the calendar, 
although in larger sizes 
than seems necessary, is 
very capably handled and 
very nicely spaced. 
There is one unfortu- 
nate break on this sheet. 
There is a decided gutter 
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overbalance 





running from the top of the 
Crinoline Text line straight 
down to the Tileston & Hol- 
lingsworth line—separating 
“Crinoline” from “Text,” and 
“September” from “1936,” 
the figures “2” and “3,” and 
on down past the incidental 
months, almost dividing the 
calendar into two sections. 
The presswork is good. 


OCTOBER: Analyst, 2 
Post-card vote, 1 

VERY Goop calendar sheet. 
Ti has virtually every- 
thing that one would want: 
color, attractiveness, legibil- 
ity. The illustration, employ- 
ing, as it does, the autumn 
leaves printed in bright col- 
ors, is a happy choice for 
October; but it is somewhat 
too informal in its treatment 
for use with the sans-serif 
type. The sans-serif type is 
a good readable type for cal- 
endar figures and the illus- 
tration in itself is a good 
illustration; yet, because the 
type is so formal and the 
illustration so informal, they 
do not harmonize with each 
other as well as they might. 
Something more severe in 
the way of illustration would 


have improved the sheet considerably. 
The strong calendar figures somewhat 


the illustration. This might 


have been overcome if a few more leaves 
had been added in the blank areas in the 
upper right-hand and lower left-hand cor- 
ners of the illustration space or if—as was 


previously recommended—the illustration 


treatment had been more severe. 

The printer deserves a lot of credit for 
attempting to print a three-color halftone 
on an antique paper. Or should I say, the 
papermaker deserves the credit for making 
a sheet on which the halftones could be 
printed? Or does the credit belong to the 


engraver for making the set of hal‘ 
tone plates for antique paper? Prot 
ably all three deserve a big bouqu: 
because the job is very well done. 

The designer of this sheet state’ 
that he picked Mulberry Milton Tex’ 
because it matched the back sheet o/ 
the calendar and consequently “gave 
him more area to play with.” This 
was a good idea, and ordinarily would 
have afforded the desired additional 
area, but it did not work out that way 
in this instance. The firm name and 
address at the bottom of the October 
sheet and the information about the 
twelve winning calendar sheets that 
is printed on the back sheet, being on 
the same kind of paper and the same 
color, tend to confuse both of them, 
rather than give more space for the 
October sheet, as planned. 


NOVEMBER: Analyst’s rating, 9 

Post-card vote, 5 

HIS LEAF presents a very striking 

and arresting illustration. The 
gobbler in full feather, well in the 
foreground, certainly reminds one, if 
reminder is needed, that the Thanks- 
giving dinner is soon at hand. It is 
too bad that the upper portion of the 
drawing is not as good as the lower 
portion. There is too much imagery in 
the phantom of the Pilgrims. (This 
phantom type of illustration has been 
outmoded now for several years.) 

The cutting through of the illus- 
tration at the top to allow space to 
print the name of the paper, does not 
help the illustration, even though it 
does combine two elements and tends 
to simplify the calendar design. 

The over-all impression of the cal- 
endar is that it is too skinny. It 
crowds the top and bottom of the 
sheet while there is plenty of white 
space left on either side. The big tur- 
key in the illustration, which makes 
one think of plenty to eat, should 
indicate stoutness rather than slim- 
ness. The fact that this calendar was 
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Pts. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April 


May 


June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 








Effectiveness as a calendar...... 


30 25 23 23 21 24 


19 | 24 21 | 21 | 25 | 22 | 23 





Advertising value of paper..... 


25 19 21 19 19 21 


18 | 22, 18 | 20 





Layout. — including illustration, 
type selection, and typography 
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Recipients of T. & H. calendars each year are asked: “Which of the twelve leaves do you like best?” Here 
are the results of the 1936 post-card vote, together with the points assigned by Mr. Challenger, 1936 critic 
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designed in such a perpendicular 
fashion gives it the appearance of 
a tall, lean New Englander. 

If the sales-office line had been 
set in a single line running across 
the width of the illustration, a lit- 
tle space would have been saved 
which could have been used at the 
top and bottom to relieve an other- 
wise crowded appearance. That 
step-down effect of the October 
and December months is quite 
nicely done; although this too adds 
to the depth of the calendar, when 
something should have been done 
to save space in the depth. The 
page does not seem to have any 
base. From the last line of the cal- 
endar figures we next step down 
to the December month, then to 
the October month; and the entire 
page appears to rest on this little 
portion of rectangles. 

If something could have been 
done to save space in the depth, 
probably by taking something out 
of the illustration; and then if the 
name of the paper or some other 
line could have been run at the 
bottom to give a base to the page, 
the entire sheet would have been 
considerably improved. 


DECEMBER: Analyst’s rating, 4 
Post-card vote, 9 


oT BECAUSE this is the last leaf 
N in the calendar, but for other 
reasons, it was difficult to decide 
whether this sheet was good or 
bad; and if good, what made it 
good; if bad, what made it bad. 
In spots it is the best sheet of the 
whole twelve. There is very little 
to find fault with in the separate 
elements, judged individually ; but 
when they are placed together on 
one sheet they do not contribute to 
make as good a sheet as the units 
might suggest, standing alone. 
The bookplate illustration at the 
top is well done, and is certainly 
an appropriate illustration to use 
on Flemish Book paper. The type 
matter in the little label, “This 
sheet is Flemish Book,” is particu- 
larly well handled, as are also the 
initials of the firm name immedi- 
ately above the name of the paper. 
The firm name, together with the 
address set in three lines across 
the complete width, is beautifully 
handled. There is no attempt here 
to make the paper cry for atten- 
tion or to bring out the company’s 
name above all others—and yet 
these lines get plenty of attention 


and have considerable advertising 
value, unassuming though they are. 

The type used for the calendar 
pad is appropriate ; and this entire 
block is tastefully and neatly put 
together, except for one discordant 
note, which is the little ornament 
separating the incidental months, 
November and January. But for- 
tunately, the name of the month is 
heavy enough to attract attention, 
otherwise one’s eye would be pulled 
down to this decorative spot at the 
bottom of the page. 

But the thing about the layout 
which seems to bother one most is 
the use of the two rectangles, start- 
ing out with the smaller one of the 
bookplate at the top—and then 
branching out to the larger one of 
the calendar at the bottom. It gives 
the impression that the engraving 
of the bookplate illustration had 
been around the office for a long 
while and could not be made use 
of, and inasmuch as one had to 
have an illustration on the Decem- 
ber page, it was taken out of the 
file cabinet, dusted off, and put 
into use. This is probably not true, 
but the illustration does not look 
as if it were planned for or made 
especially for this purpose. If the 
designer had changed the shape of 
the bookplate at the top and made 
it more of an oval, the appearance 
of the December sheet would have 
been greatly enhanced. 

If the illustration had been oval 
in shape, and if the decorative spot 
that separates the two incidental 
months at the bottom had been in 
color, then this December sheet 
would have been as nearly perfect 
as a calendar page could have been. 


x * 
A Triple Mailing 


How a mistake in the mailing of 
certain advertising pieces brought 
out interesting facts regarding use 
of direct mail is told in the April 
issue of Jobson’s Journal, house- 
organ of the Jobson Printing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Through error, a large 
seed house sent the same letter 
three times to a list of 5,000 pros- 
pects. But, thanks to different- 
colored order blanks, it was found 
that each successive mailing pulled 
better than the antecedent one, 
although actually the same appeal 
was made each time. The first mail- 
ing barely rippled the surface ; con- 
tinued fishing did the trick. 
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The richly colored illustration is printed on white stock 


and definitely suggests the joys of a Thanksgiving dinner. 
But the sheet lacks an adequate base, according to critic 
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This sheet is printed black and red on white laid stock. 
It embodies excellent individual units, says the analyst 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mentions of persons, products, processes, and organizations; a summary 
of printing and allied-trade events that covers the past, present, and future 


Engraving Prices Reduced 


New price reductions to members of the 


National Editorial Association have been 
announced in the production of engravings 
because of the “volume-support” given by 
members to the three branches of the engrav- 
ing department whose headquarters are in 
Indianapolis, Indiana. In the recent N.E.A. 
announcements, the suggestion was made that 
because of the lowered cost of zinc halftones 
and etchings, publishers of newspapers who 
are members of the organization “can now 
use more cuts and make more money out of 
cuts.” The price list for 80-line screen zinc 
halftones, unmounted, with a square finish, 
quotes the minimum price of $1.80 for a one- 
column cut, three inches high. For a four- 
column cut by 12 inches, or up to ninety-six 
square inches, the price is $5.75. 


Lithographic Effects Shown 


Tones and effects may be studied by users 
and producers of lithography in a spiral- 
bound brochure published by the Maxwell 
Paper Company, Franklin, Ohio, in which 
the same pictorial subject is reproduced on 
ten different finishes of Maxwell offset 
papers. The illustration—a view of two men 
in the act of photographing a pile of paper 
—is printed on each of the ten sheets in 
black-and-white effects which may be noted 
around the edges, and in four-color effects 
in the heart of the picture. The purpose of 
the brochure with its striking illustrations 
is thus stated: 

“When an artist selects a green gown for 
an auburn-haired model, or when an archi- 
tect is careful in his selection of stone and 
marble in designing a beautiful edifice, he 
does it for a definite reason—effect. And the 
same is true in printing, To secure maximum 
effectiveness it is imperative to take the 
utmost care in selecting the proper paper. 
We present this book to aid in selecting the 
finish that will give the best effect.” 


Prize for Radio Script 

Plenty of amateurs as well as professional 
radio-script writers are working to win the 
$500 prize offered by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company. The award will go for the 
best thirty-minute radio script on the sub- 
ject “Salute to the Modern Newspaper,” and 
the winner will also be given a trip to New 
York City with all expenses paid. All manu- 
scripts, it is announced, must be in proper 
radio-continuity form, and must be received 
not later than May 25. Historical data on 
the linotype, and a sample continuity show- 
ing format, will be forwarded by the Mer- 
genthaler company on request. The winning 
script will be presented as a net-work sus- 
taining feature. National figures in radio 
and journalism will serve as judges. 
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Pioneer Typefounder Dies 


Alson E. Barnhart, who with his brother, 
the late Arthur M. Barnhart, organized the 
firm of Barnhart Brothers and Spindler, 
typefounders, died at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, where he had been residing, 
Wednesday, April 22. 

He was born in Hartfield, New York, 
ninety years ago. He and his brother fol- 





ALSON E. BARNHART 


lowed Greeley’s advice and went west to 
Iowa, where they established several news- 
papers between the years 1865 and 1872. 
Since plenty of type was needed in those 
days—for the hand compositors and supply 
sources were not satisfactory—the Barn- 
harts cast their own type and developed the 
method of casting type with a copper alloy. 
They started their first type foundry in 1869 
and came to Chicago in 1872. When the mer- 
ger of about thirty typefounders took place 
in the nineties, the Barnharts declined to 
accept the invitation to join. They had estab- 
lished branches in numerous mid-western 
cities and prospered. However, in 1911 they 
sold their business to American Type Found- 
ers, and it was continued under the old name 
until recent years. Following the sale, Barn- 
hart retired from active business and devoted 
himself to civic and charitable enterprises. 
Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. Clara 
Sherwood Barnhart, and a daughter by a 
previous marriage, Miss G. F. Barnhart. 
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Graphic Arts Conference 


Papers, inks, metals, and processes used in 
the printing industry will be discussed from 
various viewpoints at the graphic arts tech- 
nical conference to be held at Wardman Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., May 11, 12, and 
13. This conference is sponsored jointly by 
the Graphic Arts Research Bureau and the 
Graphic Arts Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and is open to mem- 
bers and non-members. 

The first symposium at the opening session 
will be on the subject of paper and its appli- 
cation to printing, to be conducted under the 
guidance of Arthur S. Allen. This will be 
followed by a discussion on “Quick Drying 
Inks” to be led by E. L. Duhring. 

At the afternoon session, six discussions 
will be conducted on the subject, “Metals.” 
William H. Finkeldey will lead with the sub- 
ject, “Sheet Zinc for Photoengraving” ; How- 
ard Baker will talk on “Impression Lead 
for Electrotype Molding”; Ernest W. Spen- 
cer, on “Photoengravers Zinc”; B. H. McGar, 
on “Sheet Brass for Photoengraving”; R. W. 
Myers, on “Sheet Copper for Photoengrav- 
ing”; and Samuel Epstein, on “Constitution 
and Properties of Type Metals.” 

All of Tuesday forenoon will be devoted 
to the consideration of an “Evaluation of 
Processes Symposium” which will include 
references to the merits, scope, and limita- 
tions of the three processes to be analyzed. 
This will be presided over by T. E. Dalton. 

Four subjects will be discussed at the gen- 
eral technical session to be held Tuesday 
afternoon. C. O. Wellington will speak on 
“General and Specialized Production”; Alex- 
ander Murray, on “Tone Reproduction in 
Relief Printing”; E. R. Boller, on “Nitric 
Acid Etching of Zinc in Photoengraving” ; 
and J. H. Winkler, on the subject of “Heat 
Treated Electrotypes.” 


Joins Staff of A.T.F. 


Fred B. Heitkamp, formerly of Aurora, 
Illinois, and Cincinnati, Ohio, has just been 
appointed assistant general sales manager of 
the American Type Founders Sales Corpora- 
tion, Elizabeth, New Jersey, of which Harry 
W. Alexander is general sales manager. A 
new position has been created for Heitkamp 
in which he will plan sales activities of long- 
range development. He recently resigned as 
vice-president and general sales manager of 
the Lyon Metal Products Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, to accept his new position. He was 
formerly general sales manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machinery Company and is 
well known to the members of the American 
Management Association. Alexander, as gen- 
eral sales manager, continues in charge of 
all sales operations for the entire company. 
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McCarty Reelected 

Several promotions of executives of R. Hoe 
and Company took place at the annual meet- 
ing held in New York, April 20. Fred L. 
McCarty was reélected president and gen- 
eral manager. Harry M. Tillinghast was 
advanced to a position of vice-president and 
assistant general manager, in which capacity 
he will assist McCarty in all divisions of the 
business and will maintain an interest in the 
sales division of which he was the active head 
for many years. John M. Masterson was pro- 
moted from secretary, to vice-president and 
general sales manager. Allen W. Lishawa 
was elected secretary as well as treasurer. 
Louis Roehm was reélected assistant secre- 
tary and Charles E. Littleton was reélected 
assistant treasurer. 


U. P. M.-Kidder Moves 

New York headquarters of the U.P.M.- 
Kidder Press Company has been moved 
to a larger suite of offices in the Chrysler 
Building, with W. C. Glass in charge. Main 
offices and plant are at Dover, New Hamp- 
shire. Branch offices are also maintained in 
Chicago and Toronto. 


John Henry Nash Retires : 

John Henry Nash, M.A., Lit.D., LL.D., 
world-renowned printer, who practiced the 
art with genius and believed in getting paid 
for it munificently, is retiring from the com- 
mercial field. He will close his shop in San 
Francisco permanently, on or about June I. 
He will, however, retain connection with the 
printing world by becoming a consultant in 
typography on the staff of the University of 
California to which institution he will sell, or 
has sold, his rare library valued at about 
$250,000. This library is reputed to contain 
one of the finest collections of works on the 
art and craft of printing in existence. Cer- 
tainly it represents the expenditure of much 
effort and money on the part of Nash, for it 
has been assembled from the art and print- 
ing centers of the world—a marvelous group. 
Nash received his first honorary degree of 


Lit.D., from the University of Oregon in 
1925, and his LL.D., from the University of 
California in 19381, because of his contribu- 
tions to the arts as a printer. He was also 
honored and given the apostolic blessing by 


JOHN HENRY NASH 


Pope Pius XI for his beautiful typographic 
treatment and printing of Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” in four volumes. He has not been 
overlooked by the industry which he has 
raised to higher art levels during his fifty 
years connection with it, for whenever he 
appears on programs of the U. T. A. or 
other convention groups, he is honored with 
marks of esteem, by expressions of apprecia- 
tion, and by the attitude of his fellow print- 
ers. He is a native of Ontario, Canada, where 
he was born in 1871 and where he served his 
apprenticeship as a printer. He moved to 
San Francisco in 1895. 


Estimating Book Completed 

The Fred W. Hoch series of eight lessons 
which constitute “The Standard Book on 
Estimating for Printers” is now available 
for use in final bound form. Hoch, who is 
supervisor of the production management 
service of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, has incorporated many short-cuts, charts, 
tables, graphs, and illustrations to facilitate 
the work of accurate, speedy estimating. 
Special discounts on the published price of 
this work are offered to quantity purchasers 
as well as to Typothetae members. 


Surprise for Porter 


An illuminated block of ice showing an 
artistic “380” was used as a symbol at a lively 
and informal surprise party given by the 
sales staff and executives of the Harris Sey- 
bold Potter Company in honor of Harry A. 
Porter, vice-president and sales manager, at 
the Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, on April 13. 
The “30” represented the years which Mr. 
Porter has spent in the service of the com- 
pany, he having started in its employ as an 
energetic office boy. 

R. V. Mitchell, company president, was 
toastmaster. A lot of nice things were said 
about and to Harry by Mr. Mitchell and by 
others, including A. F. Harris, chairman of 
the board of directors; N. L. Daney, general 
manager; William Guy Martin, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Chicago district 
office; J. W. Valiant, vice-president and man- 
ager of the eastern office; A. S. Harris, vice- 
president in charge of. engineering; H. F. 
Dixon, Philadelphia representative; A. T. 
Walker, central district representative; and 
William Heiser, New York service manager. 

A walnut cellarette, fully equipped, was 
presented to Mr. Porter by his associates, 
Walter H. Newey, New England and Cana- 
dian representative making the presentation 
speech. Cartoons depicting events in Porter’s 
life were hung around the room. A floor 
show was also a feature of the affair, which 
was voted close to “tops” in entertainment 
and fellowship value. 


Salesmen and executives of the Harris Seybold Potter Company gather at the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland to participate in a surprise dinner 
for Harry A. Porter, vice-president in charge of sales, on the thirtieth anniversary of his connection with the organization. Reading from left 
to right: A. W. Johnston; H. W. Blomquist; C. W. Harrold; H. M. Hubbard; Howard P. Bly; M. L. Mann; S. W. Morris; A. T. Walker; 
Herbert F. Dixon; A. S. Harris; J. W. Valiant; N. L. Daney; H. A. Porter; R. V. Mitchell; A. F. Harris; Walter H. Newey; William Guy 
Martin; William Heiser; R. K. MacNeal; C. R. Kaddeland; R. R. Perry; John L. Bluemer; R. H. Randall; H. B. Markle; and C. G. Ludlow. 
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Depicts Setting of Type 

Operations of a modern composing room, 
from manuscript to layout and on to the final 
press-proof in colors, were photographed, 
and the enlarged pictures, 25 by 86 inches 
in size, were displayed by N. W. Ayer and 
Son, Incorporated, Philadelphia, in the Ayer 
Galleries, in March. The keynote of the dis- 
play was expressed by a message in typo- 
graphic form—reproduced at the right, and 
titled, “Good typography, the shortest dis- 
tance between two minds.” Customers of the 
Ayer concern and others viewed the exhibit 
and found it enlightening. 

V. Winfield Challenger, director of print- 
ing of the Ayer organization, arranged the 
exhibit and supervised the “shooting.” About 
forty photographs were taken with a Zeiss 
“Contax” camera in ninety minutes without 
any of the compositors stopping their work 
or posing for the pictures. Part of the text 
of the keynote message displayed in the first 
panel on display, follows: 

“Here we have a modern type shop, own- 
ing about seventy different type ‘families’ 

‘and about one thousand type ‘faces.’ All 
these were selected for the purpose of adver- 
tising. They are so used—that is, handled by 
master type men to speed the idea from seller 
to ultimate buyer. 

“Type can help. By the style of the let- 
ters, their size and strength, the form and 
spacing of the text—the printed message can 
assume the personality required by the sell- 
ing job in hand. It can be factory foreman, 
store stylist, and business executive in turn. 
It can speak the language of mothers or 
mechanics. It can be crisp or suave, gentle 
or brutal, logical or emotional—as directed. 

“Every type face in stock is good—in its 
place. Our aim is to find the best—for the 
purpose. Which can be done well only by 





_ Good typography... 


the shortest distance 
between two minds 


Every sale is made first of all in some one’s 
mind. Originally, a selling point is simply 
@ thought, an image, an idea. The handling 
of that thought, its expression on the printed 
Page, its projection into the field of action — 
ail this is c complex. a specialized business. 

That is our business. Since 1869, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., has been engaged in this 
one endeavor, developing new methods 
and manners with each change in buying 
and selling. One most useful resource in 
this business as now operated is the Ayer 


these were selected for the purposes of 
advertising. They are so used~—that is, 
handled by master type men to speed the 
idea trom seller to buyer. 

Type can help. By the style of the letters, 
their size and strength. the form and spac- 
ing of the text—the printed message can 
assume the personality required by the sell- 
ing job in hand. It can be factory foreman, 
store stylist, and business executive in turn. 
It can speak the language of mothers or 
mechanics. It can be crisp or suave, gentle 
or brutal. | tional directed. 





Type Shop, wh: in 
type and carried through to the point of 
final reproduction. 

Here we have a moder type shop, own. 
ing about seventy different type “families” 
and about one thousand type “faces.” All 


TO MAKE TYPE WORK 


Every type face in stock is good —in its 
place. Our aim is to find the best —for the 
purpose. Which can be done well only by 
specialists, men having taste and training. 
men of judgment, masters of an applied art. 


FOR THE ADVERTISER 








Keynote of the N. W. Ayer typographic ex- 
hibit was this panel explaining the effective- 
ness of printing, correctly applied. Modern 


printing methods were fully illustrated 


specialists, men having taste and training, 
men of judgment, masters of an applied art.” 

A different exhibit is shown by the Ayer 
concern in the Ayer Galleries every month 
to advertise its own operations and to develop 
a more intelligent appreciation among its 
clients for better typography and printing. 
In its exhibit of “Type” during March was 
shown a type case, a composing stick, a 
locked-up form, and other tools used by com- 
positors. Under the several pictures hung 
around the walls of the room were the pieces 
of copy which the compositors “followed” in 
accordance with their practice, at the time 
the pictures were taken. 


A section of the recent N. W. Ayer and Son photographic display illustrating the various 
operations of a composing room. The exhibit was held at the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia 
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Flood Victims Served 


How emergencies in printing and publish 
ing establishments, resulting from the recen 
floods in New England, Pennsylvania, anc 
the Ohio Valley, were met by service men oi 
the American Type Founders Sales Corpo 
ration in story ferm might parallel some 
heroic war stories. Herbert Ferguson, Russ 
Borton, Walter Marder, managers respec- 
tively of the Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Boston branches of A.T.F., led squads of 
their men by auto over washouts and detours, 
armed with military passes and supplied with 
drinking water, in their successful efforts to 
reach inundated plants of newspapers and 
job printers for the purpose of rehabilitating 
equipment. Emergency instructions on clean- 
ing and rehabilitating presses were issued 
from the Elizabeth headquarters of A.T.F. 
by general sales manager Harry W. Alexan- 
der, and the service men were dispatched 
to affected areas. Other branches outside 
these areas were called upon to supply extra 
men and materials to meet the emergencies. 


Offset Lithography Shown 


Leading Cleveland lithographers have now 
organized the Exposition Lithograph Corpo- 
ration to demonstrate their process at the 
forthcoming Great Lakes Exposition to be 
held in that city beginning July 1. Using a 
Harris two-color, 41 by 54 offset press the 
company will exhibit lithographed matter 
produced under actual shop operating con- 
ditions at the exposition grounds. 

Members of the group are: Carl F. Moell- 
man (chairman), president, the Continental 
Lithograph Corporation; John Kuentz, treas- 
urer of the Central Lithograph Company; 
Leonard E. Solomon, secretary-treasurer of 
the Crane-Howard Lithograph Company; 


and George Morgan, vice-president, the Mor- 
gan Lithograph Company; and Percy N. 
Calvert, president and treasurer, the Reserve 
Lithograph and Printing Company. 


Will Meet in Maine 


Seductive illustrated pamphlets of Maine, 
“the Land of Remembered Vacations,” are 
being received by members of the National 
Editorial Association these days. N. E. A.’s 
51st annual convention is scheduled for 
Poland Spring, Maine, June 21-28, and the 
Maine Press Association, affiliated with 
N. E. A., is leaving no stone unturned in its 
effort to secure a record-breaking turn out. 
Many of the N. E. A. members operate com- 
bination newspaper-publishing and commer- 
cial-printing establishments, and the coming 
convention will enable the manufacturers of 
paper, machinery, ink, and other supplies to 
display their products to fine prospects. 


Glazed Finish for Paper 


The Dobeckmun Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued two sheets of cover stock, 
connected with spiral binding, to illustrate 
the finishing process called “Doplex.” One 
part of the advertising piece is treated with 
the highly glazed finishing substance that is 
declared to be “wearproof, crackproof, and 
greaseproof,” while the other section, printed 
with the same illustrations and colors, is 
untreated. The statement is made that this 
“Doplex” is neither a varnish nor a lacquer, 
but is a preparation and process exclusive 
with the company, consisting of the “bonding 
of a thin, tough, perfectly transparent cellu- 
lose film to the surface of a printed sheet.” 
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Australian Tours Worid 


How to get started on a world tour was 
told in a brief, humorous talk given by Ian 
Cook, young newspaper typographer con- 
nected with Sun Newspapers, Limited, Syd- 
ney, Australia, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, held last 
month. Cook stated that he conceived the 
idea that it would be a good thing for him- 
self and his firm if he traveled around the 








IAN COOK 


world, and he figured that it would take 
about $5,000 to accomplish his purpose. He 
then went to an executive of Sun Newspa- 
pers and made the proposal that his employ- 
ers pay part of the expense. Apparently the 
executive was surprised at the young man’s 
ambitious program of enlightenment, but saw 
merit in it, with the result that the alert 
Australian has covered a lot of territory and 
will cover a lot more before he reaches home. 
He has been in numerous printing centers 
in Europe and has visited the principal cen- 
ters in Canada and the United States. He 
expects to sail from San Francisco some- 
time this month, homeward bound after his 
thirteen-month, 40,000-mile tour. Prior to his 
setting out, Cook signed a ten-year service 
contract with his employers. What-ho! 


Printers’ Case in High Court 

Briefs have been filed with the Supreme 
Court of Illinois in the injunction case of 
some two hundred printing and lithographic 
establishments against the department of 
finance of the state which was decided on 
January 27 in favor of the printers by Judge 
W. L. LaBuy of the Circuit Court, Cook 
County, Illinois. The issue involved in the 
controversy is that the business of printing 
is a service rendered to customers, and does 
not represent the sale of merchandise; and 
because it is a service, the finished product is 
thus not subject to the 3 per cent retail occu- 
pational tax, otherwise known as the “sales 
tax.” Following the victory of the printers in 





the lower court, the attorney-general of the 
State of Illinois appealed to the higher court 
which is expected to render a decision some 
time during the month of June. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago Graphic Arts Fed- 
eration, acting for all the participating print- 
ers, is supervising the collection of monies 
that ordinarily would be paid to the state in 
“sales” taxes, and is depositing them in an 
escrow fund authorized by the court. The 
amount now in escrow exceeds $250,000. In 
the event of a final victory, this sum will be 
returned to the printers, less the costs of 
litigation. Printers who did not join in the 
litigation started by the Federation are still 
obliged to pay their “sales” taxes every 
month to the department of finance of IIli- 
nois and will only derive benefits after the 
Supreme Court’s decision, if it is favorable 
to the printers. 


Einson Dies in Jerusalem 

Morris M. Einson, founder and until last 
year head of the Einson-Freeman Company, 
lithographer, New York City, died suddenly 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, Monday, April 13. 
He had gone to the ancient city, now being 
modernized under Jewish direction, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter on a plea- 
sure trip, and also because of his interest in 
the migration of Jews to that area under the 
sponsorship of the Zionist Organization to 
which he contributed liberally. 

Mr. Einson was born in Vilna, Russia, 53 
years ago, came to this country in his child- 
hood, and went to school at Philadelphia, 
where he started his business career as a 
newsboy. He early developed artistic ability 
which led him into the show-card and litho- 
graph business. He founded the Einson- 
Freeman Company about thirty years ago 
and prospered. A few years ago he had much 
to do with the revival of jig-saw puzzles, and 
his concern is said to have sold nearly 100,- 
000,000 of them. In March, 1935, he relin- 
quished his control of the business in favor 
of a group of younger executives of the com- 
pany who had been associated with him for 
a number of years. 

He was a life member of the Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, served as honorary chair- 
man of one of the units of United Jewish 
Appeal for German Refugees, and was for- 
merly president of Temple Emanu-El, Yon- 
kers. He is survived by his widow, three 
daughters, and a son. 


Name Convention Hotel 

While dates for the forthcoming conven- 
tion of the United Typothetae of America 
in Cincinnati were being announced as Sep- 
tember 28 to 30 inclusive, the board of direc- 
tors at its recent meeting decided upon the 
Netherland-Plaza as the hotel in which the 
sessions are to be held. This was the hotel in 
which the convention of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
was held last August. 

The same hote! will house the convention 
of the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
which will open on the closing day of the 
U. T. A. convention. A similar combination 
of the two conventions was held about ten 
years ago in Detroit, and proved advantage- 
ous to the printers and others in the graphic 
arts who wished to attend both conventions. 
Usually, the dates conflict and the conven- 
tions have been held in cities widely sepa- 
rated. Under the current arrangement, the 
delegates will be able to combine trips. 





Veteran Secretary Retires 


John C. Hill, veteran secretary of the Bal- 
timore Typothetae, has resigned after thirty- 
three years of active service. Ill health obliged 
him to tender his resignation which became 
effective on April 380. On the evening of that 
day, in Baltimore, a banquet in his honor 
was given at the Maryland Yacht Club which 
was attended not only by representatives of 
the graphic arts industry of that city but by 





































JOHN C. HILL 


executives of graphic arts groups from other 
cities and by officers of the U. T. A. George 
K. Horn, past president, and for several 
terms president of the Baltimore Typoth- 
etae, did the honors as toastmaster. Among 
those who made arrangements for the event 
were Gilbert Michel, C. William Schneide- 
reith, Hugo Dalsheimer, Ned Passano, and 
Charles E. Hoffman. 

Prior to his having become connected with 
the Baltimore Typothetae, Hill had news- 
paper experience as a writer, which ability 
was reflected in his weekly letters to the 
membership of the printers’ organization, 
and in his historical writings concerning 
codperative movements among printers. His 
letters usually were quoted by other execu- 
tives in the group. In all, 740 weekly letters 
were issued without interruption, and they 
were justly famed in U.T.A. circles. 

Among the bouquets showered upon him 
at the banquet were references to his having 
been one of the organizers of the Baltimore 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, his hav- 
ing served also as secretary of the Baltimore- 
Washington Photo-Engravers Association, 
his having inspired the First International 
Cost Congress in 1909, his being the “daddy” 
of the organization that resulted in the for- 
mation of the Printing Trades Secretary- 
Manager Association, since changed to the 
Graphic Arts Printing Trade Executives, 
and other of his achievements for the good 
of the printing and related industries. 
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Carew Appoints McDowell 


J. Norman McDowell has been appointed 
sales manager of the Carew Manufacturing 
Company, South Hadley Falls, Massachu- 
setts. He has served the company in a sales 
capacity since 1927. For several years pre- 
viously he was eastern sales representative 
of the Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, 
Wisconsin. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University and served as a machine-gun offi- 
cer with the A. E. F. in France. Last Decem- 
ber the Carew Manufacturing Company took 
over the Old Hampshire Bond and certain 
other Hampshire rag-paper lines. 


Edward Pierce Hulse Dies 


Edward Pierce Hulse, outstanding in the 
Graphic Arts Research Bureau, died in New 
York City, April 3. While he had been ill for 
a year, the end came unexpectedly. He was 
born in Chicago in 1870, studied engineering, 
became interested in newspaper work, and 
served as reporter and editor on a number 
of papers; helped to edit the edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica printed by Werner 
Brothers, Akron, Ohio; was active in various 
publicity and engineering ventures until the 
World War, at which time he organized the 
publicity work of the National War Work 
Council in the East. In 1921 he became the 


neers as technical editor and continued in 
that capacity until his death. Immediately 
prior to his death he had been working on 
arrangements for the forthcoming technical 
conference of graphic arts engineers to be 
held at Washington, D. C., May 11-18. 


Houston Conferences 

Conferences at Houston, Texas, on sales 
management as applied to the printing indus- 
try on eighteen successive Thursday evenings 
under the auspices of the Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, Houston-Galveston Region, will be 
concluded at the end of June with a gratify- 
ing record of achievement. In an item which 
appeared in Tue INLAND Printer for April, 
reference to the course mentioned the name 
of P. T. Pearce, vice-president and sales 
manager, The Cargill Company, Houston, as 
a leader with no mention of two other lead- 
ers. Pearce is one of three sales-manager 
leaders connected with the project, he serv- 
ing in the capacity of program director. R. C. 
Burrows, vice-president and sales manager, 
Southern Printing Company, is conference 
chairman, and C. D. Blanchard, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager, the Rein Company, 
is conference secretary. The eighteen topics 
listed for discussion were especially pre- 
pared by Henry M. Ellis, and are part of 
“Planned Sales Promotion,” a service to 





Intertype Shows Gain 


Improved financial condition of the Inter- 
type Corporation, Brooklyn, New York, as a 
result of 1935 operations was attributed in 
its annual report to an increasing tendency 
on the part of “forward-looking publishers 
and printers to modernize their composing 
rooms.” The report shows that $244,470.93 
was transferred to surplus after payment of 
interest and the setting up of reserves for 
taxes, depreciation, and doubtful accounts. 
This compares with a gain of $124,227 as a 
result of 1934 operations, a loss of $94,868 in 
1988, and a loss of $291,466 in 1932. For the 
first time since 1931, it is reported, dividends 
were paid on the common stock. 


Receive Cantine Awards 


Thirteen printing establishments received 
awards from the Martin Cantine Company 
for highest skill in advertising and printing 
in the use of Cantine’s coated papers during 
the past twelve months. The five judges 
were: Frederick C. Kendall, editor, A dvertis- 
ing and Selling; C. B. Larrabee, managing 
editor of Printer’s Ink; Byron G. Musser, 
Byron G. Musser Associates; John Clyde 
Oswald; and Kenneth Groesbeck, Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, advertising agency. 

Names of printers to whom awards were 


Prize-winning specimens of advertising literature printed on Cantine coated papers, and for that reason eligible for awards offered 
by the Martin Cantine Company, Saugerties, New York. Entries of the thirteen awarded printing establishments are shown above 


head of the merchandise department of 
American Type Founders, continuing in that 
position until 1927, at which time he joined 
R. Hoe and Company. He resigned from this 
concern in 1928 to become connected with 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
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printers originated and copyrighted by him. 
Ellis is business manager of the Graphic Arts 
Association, Houston-Galveston Region, and 
in connection with each conference he lec- 
tures on some phase of “Selling Printing at 
a Profit.” 


granted follow: Oxford-Print, Incorporated, 
Boston, broadsides; Case-Hoyt, Rochester, 
New York, booklets; Githens-Schl Corpora- 
tion, New York City, calendars; John B. 
Stetson Company, Philadelphia, catalogs; 
The Cornwall Press, Incorporated, of New 
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York City, covers; Albert H. Vela, of New 
York City, enclosures; Frank J. Jacobs, of 
Philadelphia, house-organs; Thomas J. Peters 
Printing Company, Utica, New York, labels; 
Cc. J. O’Brien, Incorporated, of New York 
City, magazines; Hampton Press, Incorpo- 
rated, New York City, magazine inserts; La 
Pidus Printers, New York City, novelties; 
Boro Lithographers, Incorporators, Brook- 
lyn, posters; J. C. Dillon Company, of New 
York City, sales promotion. 


Government Issues Daily 

Improved typography is in evidence in the 
production of the new daily paper of the 
United States Government called Federal 
Register. Volume 1, Number 1, bearing the 


ACT FOR BETTER PRINTING CONDITIONS 


es plan for the stabilization of prices in 
the printing industry may be presented 
at the convention of the United Typothetae 
of America, Cincinnati, September 28 to 30, 
as a result of an action taken at the execu- 
tive committee’s mid-year meeting held in 
that city, March 27 and 28. 

Action on the subject was based upon a 
resolution submitted by the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, and also upon a recom- 
mendation made by the Graphic Arts Trade 
Association Executives whose meeting was 
held in Cincinnati at the same time. The pro- 
posal advanced by the G.A.T.A.E. that mem- 
bers of the U. T. A. executives and also 


Courtesy The Associated Press News Photo Service 


Producers of the Federal Register, Government publications for the dissemination of executive 
orders, proclamations, and regulations of Government departments, examine a copy of the 
first issue. Left to right: John T. Brauner, editor; George Ortleb, deputy public printer; 
Bernard B. Kennedy, director of the sheet; and E. M. Nevils, Government Printing Office staff 


date of March 14, 1986, made its appearance 
with this title and an eagle design encircled 
with the words, “The National Archives of 
the United States.” Its purpose is to publish 
and disseminate all future rules and regula- 
tions of the various federal agencies, includ- 
ing the executive orders of the President. 
The cost of printing the new daily is covered 
by an appropriation of $100,000 which, 
according to reports, may be increased. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a month, or $10 a 
year. Public Printer A. E. Giegengack, the 
archivist of the Government, and an officer 
of the Department of Justice assigned by the 
attorney-general, constitute the administra- 
tive committee of the new publication which 
will contain many valuable records. 


Lithographers to Convene 


The viewpoint of the national advertiser 
toward the use of lithography will be high- 
lighted at the next annual convention of the 
Lithographers National Association, Incor- 
porated, to be held at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, May 12, 13, and 14. The pri- 
mary object of the gathering will be “to 
bring about a clearer understanding, among 
lithographers, of the conditions existing in 
consumer industries which directly affect the 
progress and stability of the lithographic 
industry, and how these conditions can be 
met effectively and adequately.” 


members of the employed secretary-manager 
group constitute such a price-stabilization 
committee was acted upon favorably by the 
U. T. A. The following were named: Earl R. 
Britt, president of the U. T. A., chairman; 
H. F. Ambrose, Southern Master Printers 
Federation; Elmer J. Koch, secretary, U. T. 
A.; Gordon C. Hall, St. Louis; William A. 
Meeks, Philadelphia; G. A. Walsh, Wash- 
ington; V. C. Garriott, Nashville; and Oliver 
Wroughten, Kansas City. 

Approval was voted by the executive com- 
mittee of the report submitted by Donald L. 
Boyd of Huntington, West Virginia, chair- 
man of the U. T. A. paper trade relations 
committee in which a protest against the 
raise of prices of paper in the lower brackets 
had been registered with the National Paper 
Trade Association. The N. P. T. A. was also 
requested to include in the trade customs of 
paper merchants a clear-cut statement con- 
cerning policies with respect to direct sales 
of paper to the consumers. The report also 
included a recommendation to secretaries of 
local printers’ groups to obtain from their 
local merchants statements of policies on the 
same subject. 

Other business of the U. T. A. group 
included the appointment of W. Franklin 
Hodges, president, Philadelphia Typothetae, 
to fill the vacancy on the executive commit- 
tee caused by the recent death of Julius S. 


Weyl, and to appoint first vice-president, 
George H. Cornelius, Indianapolis, as gen- 
eral chairman of the Golden Jubilee conven- 
tion program for the convention to be held 
in Cincinnati in September. 

Henry M. Ellis, business manager of the 
Graphic Arts Association of the Houston- 
Galveston Region, who is president of the 
Graphic Arts Trade Association Executives, 
presided at the association’s meeting in Cin- 
cinnati, where attendance was better than 
it was last October in New York. Five sub- 
jects were considered during the two-day 
session of the executives, namely: “Finan- 
cial Set-Up and Control”; “Manufacturing 
Efficiency and Control”; “General Associa- 
tion Problems”; “Selling, Advertising, and 
Merchandising”; finally, “Accounting, Cost 
Finding, and Production Data.” Conference 
leaders for these five sessions were: D. A. 
Sweeney, Indianapolis; J. R. Shultz, Boston; 
Henry M. Ellis, Houston; Gordon C. Hall, 
St. Louis; and W. A. Meeks, Philadelphia. 

Recommendations subsequently submitted 
to the U. T. A. included, in addition to the 
one concerning price stabilization already 
mentioned, the following suggestions: That 
the national organization make a complete 
survey of the private printing-plant prob- 
lem, formulate some plans of opposition, and 
inaugurate a national movement to put the 
plans into operation; that definite plans be 
made for coédrdinated action in the bettering 
of sales practices and credit policies of the 
allied industries; that-a strong committee be 
appointed to study and promulgate simpli- 
fied production standards for the printing 
industry; that increased emphasis be laid on 
the social engineering phase of the printing 
industry; that definite plans be made for the 
development of sentiment in favor of adop- 
tion of national legislation opposing govern- 
ment printing plants with special reference 
to Senate Bill S-4296. 

This proposed legislation introduced in the 
U. S. Senate by Senator Morris Sheppard, 
of Texas, provides that all printing except 
that used by Congress and the permanent 
departments of Government, “may be, with 
the approval of the joint committee on print- 
ing, manufactured in and purchased from 
custom-printing establishments within the 
several states, territories, possessions, and 
the District of Columbia in which said print- 
ing is used.” It is further provided in the 
proposed act that nothing in the act shall be 
construed “as a provision to allow the oper- 
ation of any printing or printing process 
equipment by the Government or its agents, 
other than the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, District of Columbia, except 
when authorized by the joint committee on 
printing.” What this means to printers is 
plain. In urging the adoption of this legis- 
lation, a G.A.T.A.E. bulletin comments: “It 
will not be passed unless you get busy and 
write vour senators and your congressmen. 
... Your letter or telegram should contain 
reasons why this work should not be pro- 
duced by the plants of the Federal Govern- 
ment in competition with its citizens... . 
Have your employes write to Washington.” 

In a statement issued by the U. T. A. on 
the subject of this proposed legislation, it 
was said that “probably several millions of 
dollars worth of printing is being produced 
annually on Government-owned-and-operated 
duplicating equipment that should be pur- 
chased from commercial printers.” 
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*“Dad”’ Gage Féted 


Fred W. Gage, the president of the Gage 
Printing Company, Limited, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, was surprised on April 6 by his 
four sons who gathered in the old homestead 
and, with others of the family, helped him 
to celebrate his seventieth birthday anniver- 
sary. Then after the surprise dinner party, 
“Dad” turned the tables and “surprised” his 
sons by shooing them to a photographer’s 
studio for a picterial record of the event. 
Thus Tue Intanp Painter is enabled to 
publish the accompanying striking picture 
of the “Gage Quintet.” 

The eldest of the sons, Harry L. Gage, is 
best known in the printing and newspaper 


In the graphic arts, “Dad” has been active 
in trade associations in an executive capacity 
for a number of decades, among them being 
the United Typothetae of America, the 
International Association of Electrotypers, 
the American Photo-Engravers Association, 
and the Michigan Electrotypers Association. 
He has also been active in commercial asso- 
ciations and the Rotary Club. 


Goss Buys English Plant 


Expansion of the manufacturing and sales 
activities of the Goss Printing Press Com- 
pany, Chicago, into European markets is 
reflected in the announcement of its purchase 
of the printing-machine works and business 


“Dad” Gage and his sons gather to celebrate his seventieth birthday in Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Left to right: Harry L., Walter H., William C., “Dad” (Fred W. Gage), and Edwin B. 


industries because of his long connection with 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company of which 
he is vice-president in charge of sales. His 
residence is in Montclair, New Jersey. 

The son who is third in line of chronology, 
but second in the picture, reading from left 
to right, is Walter H. Gage, who is asso- 
ciated with his father in the capacity of vice- 
president and treasurer. 

The youngest son, William C. Gage, is 
seated on the arm of “Dad’s” chair, and is 
in the employ of the Federal Government at 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The son at the right of the picture, Edwin 
B. Gage, is “Dad’s” second and is with the 
Western Electric Company of New York, 
residing in Verona, New, Jersey. 

On Palm Sunday, the day before “Dad’s” 
birthday, after he had played the piano in 
the First Congregational Church in Battle 
Creek, as he had done for forty-five years, 
the pastor, the Rev. Carleton Brooks Miller, 
called him to the pulpit and presented him 
with a book as an expression of esteem from 
the congregation. Mr. Miller said: 

“We greet you today at the attainment of 
seventy years, splendidly lived. For forty- 
five of those years this church has been the 
beneficiary of your musical talent, your loy- 
alty, your energy, your abilities of leader- 
ship, your zeal in civic causes. For this, and 
the privilege of your friendship and associa- 
tion, we are grateful. We recognize the dis- 
tinction of three-score-and-ten. We recognize 
in your three-score-and-ten an extraordinary 
record of intelligent, energetic usefulness. We 
count ourselves and our community in your 
debt. We wish you many more years of con- 
tinuing activity as a good neighbor, good 
citizen, good friend—community institution.” 
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of Joseph Foster and Sons, Limited, Pres- 
ton, England, which will continue operations 
under the firm name of Goss-Foster, Lim- 
ited. The announcement states that this move 
was made in order to have complete manu- 
facturing facilities in England. Business 
placed by the Goss Printing Press Company 
of England, Limited, it is stated, has been 
averaging approximately $1,000,000 annually 
and all equipment has been manufactured at 
the Chicago plant of the concern. By reason 
of the purchase of the Foster manufacturing 
facilities, production work will be trans- 
ferred to Preston, England, on this class of 
business, in the future. 

Under the new arrangement, Goss-Foster, 
Limited, receives the right to build any or 
all machines developed, patented, and built 
by the Goss concern in this country. The two 
firms will also exchange designs and meth- 
ods. Additions to the manufacturing facili- 
ties of the Preston works are today being 
made. The sales offices and the service plant 
formerly conducted under the name of the 
Goss Printing Press Company of England, 
Limited, will be continued under the newly 
established name. 


A Correction 


In a report of the death of Charles W. 
Walker, of The Canadian International Paper 
Company, on March 25, it was erroneously 
stated that, because of ill health, he had 
relinquished his major duties with the organ- 
ization four years ago. We have been reliably 
informed that Mr. Walker retained his posi- 
tion of manager of the news-print division 
of The Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany until the time of his death. 


Craftsmen Plan Clinics 


Clinics at which useful ideas, pet stunts, 
tricks of the trade, and helpful hints of prac- 
tical value will be expressed and illustrated 
will be one feature at the convention of the 
International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen to be held in Minneapolis, August 
9 to 12, inclusive. Material is now being gath- 
ered for display and presentation at these 
clinics by the educational commission of the 
association, of which Craig R. Spicher is one 
of the leaders. Requests for material have 
been mailed to all the craftsmen’s clubs by 
Spicher, whose mailing address is given as 
2011 Hastings Street, Chicago. 


I. T. C. A. Members to Confer 

Arthur J. Meyer, John C. Meyer and Son, 
Philadelphia, who is president of the Inter- 
national Trade Composition Association, will 
preside at the eastern district conference to 
be held at Hotel Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Friday and Saturday, May 22 and 23. An 
open forum will feature the conference, lead- 
ers and subjects being: “Efficiency in the 
Composing Room,” Sol Cantor, the Compos- 
ing Room, Incorporated, New York City; 
“Codperative Advertising,” Arthur S. Over- 
bay, Typographic Service Company, Indian- 
apolis; “Fire Insurance,” Alfred J. Ferris, 
the Graphic Arts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A. E. Giegengack, United States Public 
Printer, will preside at the Friday-afternoon 
session, the discussion being, “How the Phil- 
adelphia Typesetting Association Carries on 
its Activities.” Subjects at this session and 
speakers will include: “Its Credit Plan,” Paul 
P. Bedesem; “Credits and Collections,” Miss 
Evelyn McLaughlin; “Handling Metal Prob- 
lems,” J. Stanley Best; “The Executive Com- 
mittee,’ Doyle Uhler; “The Estimating 
Bureau,” William E. Lickfield; “Go Thou 
and Do Likewise,” Frank M. Sherman. 

Sol. Hess, type designer, Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, will be the recipient 
of an honorary membership in the Philadel- 
phia Typesetting Association, the presenta- 
tion speech on behalf of the association to be 
made by Public Printer Giegengack. Mem- 
bers and visitors from many points in the 
eastern part of the United States and Can- 
ada will be in attendance at the conference. 


Newspaper Trophy Awarded 

As it had twice won the trophy before, 
the New York Herald-Tribune last month 
became the permanent possessor of the Fran- 
cis Wayland Ayer Cup awarded for typo- 
graphical excellence by N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Incorporated, in its sixth annual Exhibition 
of Newspaper Typography. The Herald- 
Tribune, winner of the cup in 1931 and 1934, 
was selected this year in competition with 
1,444 newspapers representing 80 per cent 
of all the daily English-language papers in 
the United States. Typography, layout, 
makeup, presswork, and general typographi- 
cal excellence were factors considered by the 
judges in this contest. 

In addition to receiving the cup, the Her- 
ald-Tribune was awarded first place among 
127 newspapers of more than 50,000 circula- 
tion. Second place in this division went to 
the New York Times; third place to the 
Washington Post. There were also prizes for 
papers in lower circulation brackets. All 
papers in the contest were issues of March 
4, and these have been placed on exhibit at 
the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia. 
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Victor M. Marken Dies 


Victor M. Marken, co-founder in 1885 of 
the printing firm of Marken & Bielfeld, 
Incorporated, Frederick, Maryland, and the 
president since its incorporation in 1925, died 
suddenly on April 5. He was 76 years of age. 
A week prior to his death he had attended a 
meeting of the board of directors of the com- 
pany. Last year the company celebrated its 
golden anniversary and Marken participated 
in its observance. Harry L. Kiracofe, for 
more than forty years associated with the 
printing company, has been elected president 
to succeed Marken. 


Johnson to New York 

Edward J. Johnson, formerly connected 
with the staff of the home office of The Print- 
ing Machinery Company at Cincinnati, Ohio, 


E. J. JOHNSON 
has been transferred to the New York office 
where he will serve as a sales representative, 


according to an announcement made by M. 
Hugo Lindberg, eastern manager. 


Thomas F. Rady Dies 

Thomas F. Rady, printer and publisher, 
who organized the business of T. F. Rady & 
Company, Rockville, Connecticut, about forty 
years ago, died March 18, aged sixty-nine. 
Two sons and a daughter issued an announce- 
ment that the printing business and the Rock- 
ville Leader would continue as before, “using 
as a guide and inspiration the integrity and 
high ideals of its founder.” The notice was 
signed by John J. Rady, Thomas F. Rady, 
Jr., and Muriel F. Rady. 


Myers with Mergenthaler 


Carl G. Myers has been named as repre- 
sentative of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany to cover the states of North and South 
Dakota, and the eastern area of Nebraska. 
He is connected with the Chicago agency of 
the company. 


Reid Company Moves 


Since 1912 the William Reid Company, 
Chicago, maker of Reid magazine racks, and 
repairer of linotype and monotype machines, 
has occupied quarters at 537 South LaSalle 
Street. On May 1 this organization moves to 
new headquarters at 2271 Clybourn Avenue. 





WHAT’S NEW—AND 


WHERE TO GET IT 





More THAN one hundred transparent and 
opaque printing ink specimens are displayed 
in a new kind of catalog which the producer, 
the Sigmund Ullman Company, calls a “Col- 
orlog.” In routine printer’s language this 
book might be described as a twenty-page 
and cover job, 12 by 18 inches in size; but 
such a description would not convey the 
information that the book or folder consists 
of two groups of five charts each, of the size 
mentioned. For convenience of users, the 
charts are held together with spiral bindings 
at the top which permit each sheet fo be 
turned over the back of the binder, thus 
exposing to view the entire chart beneath 
with its array of matched or contrasting col- 
ors and tints. 

Faber Birren, the color specialist, whose 
numerous articles on the use of color in print- 
ing have appeared from time to time in THE 
INLAND Printer, designed the Colorlog for 
the Ullman concern with the purpose of mak- 
ing it easy for the user of printing inks to 
select harmonious color combinations. 

On one chart is shown, in circular form, 
twenty-six specimens of balanced inks that 
“encompass the world of pure color through 
a perfect analysis of the spectrum,” and 
which have a scientific relationship to each 
other. Another chart shows twelve balanced 
tints which are said to be in perfect harmony 
with the balanced inks, and “makes them 
unusually effective in working out combina- 
tions where accurate refinement of tone is 
the essential factor.” 

Eight “equalized inks” are portrayed on 
another chart to strike a middle level in color 
value between the extremes of white stock 
and black type. They are said to be colors 
that belong to good typography and “will 
greatly simplify problems where color, paper, 
and type must be in perfectly true accord.” 
Another chart shows process inks with an 
illustration of their effect in four-color print- 
ing. Other charts are devoted to specimens 
showing the range of reds, purples, blues, 
greens, and browns which normally are used 
by printers and lithographers. 

Complimentary copies of the Colorlog are 
offered to printing and lithographing estab- 
lishments, and may be secured by writing to 
the Ullman organization, direct or through 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


CLEANPRINT is an automatic spraying unit 
invented by the patent holders, A. D. Della 
Chiesa and Louis P. Froehlich, New York, to 
prevent offsetting of inks in printing opera- 
tions. The unit operates entirely by com- 
pressed air, has no electrical connections, 
does not occupy any additional floor space, 
may be attached to any make of press, and 
is automatically regulated by the operation 
of the press cylinder. A special device per- 
mits regulation of the spray to suit the 
requirements of each job. It is claimed that 
one gallon of the odorless liquid used for 
spraying is sufficient to cover over 100,000 
sheets, 25 by 88 inches. With this unit, accord- 
ing to the inventors, it is possible to use 
overprint varnish, cellophane, and other inks 
in printing without offsetting or slip-sheet- 
ing. Additional information may be obtained 
from the manufacturers, direct or in care of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Specimens of fifty-two combinations of 
four-color printing are shown in a sample 
book issued by the American Writing Paper 
Company, Incorporated, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. Inks used in each specimen are named 
and are thus obtainable from The Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Corporation whose color 
technicians assisted in producing the speci- 
mens. This booklet, called “The Color Speci- 
fier,’ should help to eliminate much of the 
time and expense of color proofing because 
the combinations shown are actual applica- 
tions of straight inks and no allowance is 
necessary for the color of the paper. Copies 
of the sample book may be secured from the 
company, direct or in care of this magazine. 


LicENsE RIGHTs covering the United States 
have been obtained by The Pryor Press, Chi- 
cago, to use a patented process by which 
printed pictures assume changed appear- 
ances by the action of light and shadows. 
The printed area, when held so that the rays 
of light strike it directly, reveals one picture, 
and when held so that a dark object is 
reflected by the silver part of the printed 
area will show another picture. The process 
devised to accomplish these results is said to 
be covered by two patents, and requires 
printing with gray, silver, and black inks. 


A New Franass double-roll attachment 
for Miehle verticals and horizontals, note- 
worthy for the speed with which it may be 
attached or removed, is offered by R. W. 
Hass, Chicago. Change from one press to 
another can be made in five minutes, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. This equipment is 
said to be especially valuable in inking extra- 
heavy forms, affording, as it does, complete 
automatic double rolling. Further details may 
be obtained by writing to R. W. Hass, direct 
or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BeNTON sERIES, a new face released by 
American Type Founders, is produced in the 


complete range of sizes from 6- to 72-point. 
It is named after its designer, Morris Ben- 


BENTON 


Series 














ton. The new type combines refined beauty 
with remarkable legibility, revealing the best 
qualities of the old style romans, modified by 
a modern interpretation. Specimens may be 
secured from any of the branches of Ameri- 
can Type Founders. 


Tue Beton Type Series, including the 
medium, bold, and extra bold, is shown in a 
new booklet distributed by the Intertype 
Corporation. Alphabets and specimens of all 
three weights are displayed in sizes from 8- 
point up to and including 30-point. The 
booklet recommends that the medium weight 
should be used for extended text, the bold 
and the extra bold for more effective head- 
ing contrasts on a page. 
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PorTaBLE uNITs of the Paasche “No-Off- 
set” equipment have been developed by the 
Paasche Airbrush Company, Chicago, which 
will make the process available to printing 
establishments at a nominal cost. The first 
Paasche installations were of the perma- 
nent-attached type, requiring separate units 
for each press. The new portable units are 
automatic in their operation, like the other 
units, and easy to adjust for precision air- 
misting. Their use eliminates the operation 








Paasche “No-Offset” equipment is now 
available in this type of portable unit 











of slip-sheeting because the transparent sub- 
stance that is automatically sprayed over 
the printed surfaces of the sheets passing 
through the press prevents offsetting with- 
out affecting the delicacy or the intensity of 
the colors of inks used in printing. An 
arrangement has been made by the company 
by which the specialties division of the Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation is also dis- 
tributing these Paasche “No-Offset” units. 
Additional details may be procured from 
the manufacturers and distributers, direct 
or through Tue INLAND Printer. 


INFORMATION concerning methods of judg- 
ing gummed printing papers is contained in 
a small booklet, 24 pages and cover, 2 by 4 
inches, issued by Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. Six 
questions are submitted as means of deter- 
mining the kind of gummed paper to select 
for a printing job. They are: To what sur- 
faces are the labels to adhere? Is it to be 
white paper or will the use of colored or 
metallic paper simplify the production and 
enhance appearance? If white paper, what 
finish should the surface have? Will the 
requirements of the labels demand a heavy 
paper, stiff and bulky, or extra strong? Is the 


job for window stickers? Will partial gum- 
ming of the labels better satisfy the need? 
Hints on handling gummed and bronze paper 
in the pressroom, and other suggestions are 
contained in the booklet, copies of which may 
be obtained from the manufacturer, direct 
or through Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue Bryant Dehumidifier, designed to 
provide the optimum relative humidities for 
the precise management of elaborate or deli- 
cate processes, is comprehensively described 
in a folder—‘Do Your Costs Hang on the 
Humidity Curve?”—distributed by the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New York, In- 
corporated. Additional details can be secured 
from the manufacturer, direct or through 
this magazine. 


Vutc-O-Nize, a new folder and press tape 
cement said to be impervious to moisture 
and heat, is marketed by R. N. Orchard, 
Detroit, Michigan. According to reports, 
Vulc-O-Nize will repair tapes in three min- 
utes, making a better connection than sew- 
ing will. Additional information can be 
secured from the manufacturer, direct or 
through Tue Intanp Printer. 


Peertess single spindle paper drill, intro- 
duced recently by the Nygren-Dahly Com- 
pany, Chicago, features a new design in 
which the work table and gages move, and 
in which the stock is not handled after it has 
been placed on the table and against the 
gages. Shifting of stock by hand for each 
successive drilling is eliminated by the mov- 
ing table, operated by a hand wheel. Spoil- 
age of stock caused by repeated handling is 
thus reduced, and in addition production is 
speeded up and absolute accuracy assured 
because there is no shifting of the stock to 
contend with, no matter how many holes are 
to be drilled. Standard equipment includes 
one drill of any size; extra attachments for 
slotting and round cornering are available. 
Further details can be secured from Nygren- 
Dahly, direct or in care of this magazine. 


AxerapHy Exectricoat is a patented lith- 
ographic plate produced by Algraphy, Lim- 
ited, London, England, by means of a process 
of electro-decomposition of the surface, which 
is said to give it the natural absorbent and 
printing properties of a litho stone. One of 
the advantages of the new plate is that the 
grain thereon may be finer than on zinc or 
aluminum plates to permit of better dot for- 
mation, besides increasing its absorbing qual- 
ities so that as much ink and water may be 
carried as on plates of much coarser grain. 
Actually less water is required for the damp- 
ing operation which helps to obviate troubles 
due to warping of paper and insures better 
register throughout. 

The fine-pored surface of the plate permits 
of a sharper, clearer impression of the image 
which adds to its printing value. Another 
advantage is said to be that the fine-grain 
surface has the efficiency of a coarse grain 
with no damping difficulties, hence the need 
for stocking a variety of grained plates is 
removed. The actual printing surface of the 
Algraphy Electricoat plate is non-metallic, 
thus the chemical reactions characteristic 0 
the zinc and aluminum plates are said to be 
absent from the process. 

Advantages are not limited to the use of 
the new plate in photolithography but extend 
to results from re-transferred plates or orig- 
inals, and require no etch. The printed sur- 


face is smooth, giving cleaner work; fines 
lines can thus be printed without breaks o» 
irregularities, and a perfect halftone do: 
obtained with the finest screens; the non- 
metallic surface will not oxidize and is not 
affected by moisture, grease, or acids; anc 
work may be drawn on the plate with an 
ordinary soft pencil and will print perfectly 
without any treatment. 


ImproveD METHOps of handling type forms, 
makeready, and register are referred to in 
text matter and pictorial presentations in a 
booklet, “Extra Profits from Your Press- 
room,” issued by the Printing Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati. Products of the com- 
pany are illustrated in the booklet and cogent 
reasons are given why printers should aban- 
don antiquated methods. Many printers will 
find the Sterling toggle hook and base sys- 
tem of interest. Copies of this booklet can be 
secured from the manufacturer, direct or 
through Tue INLAND PRINTER. 


Neon, a new three-dimension type pro- 
duced by the National Type Foundry, Pitts- 
burgh, is designed to work in harmony with 


NEON TYPE 
<NATIONAL* 


the various sans-serif types in use today. 
Specimen sheets can be secured from the 
foundry, direct or through this publication. 


THREE NEw Faces of type have just been 
announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, namely, Caslon Italic, Memphis 
Extra Bold, and Jump Heads. 


18 Point Caslon Italic 


HOW IS ONE T 
Howis one to assess 


Caslon Italic, produced in 18-, 24-, and 80- 
point, was designed for use as feature heads 
in the news columns, and for society and 
women’s pages where the “lighter touch” is 
a required element. 

Memphis Extra Bold, cut in 10-, 12-, and 
14-point sizes with italic, and in the 18-point 


24 Point Memphis Extra Bold 


HOW IS ON 
How is one t 


size for keyboard linotypes, also from 18-, to 
144-point for the All-Purpose linotype, is 
related to three other members of the Mem- 
phis family, Light, Medium, and Bold. 
Jump Heads, designed for use in contin- 
uations of stories started on other pages, is 


20 Point Gothic Condensed No. 3 


JUMP HEADS ARE EASY 
WITH THIS NEW GOTHIC 


a 20-point size with the same character width 
as the 30-point size of Gothic Condensed 
Number Three. 
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MEMPHIS 


One of the most popular faces today is square- 
serifed Memphis, also known as Girder. This is 
Memphis Medium. It is also available on the 
Linotype in the Light, Bold and Extra Bold. e abc 


METRO No. 2 

The Metro No. 2 series, designed by W. A. 
Dwiggins, has a little more grace and flow than 
most sans-serifs. In four useful weights: Metro- 
thin, Metrolite, Metromedium, & Metroblack. 


ELECTRA 


Another Dwiggins letter is Electra, designed 
to express the spirit of the modern age. While 
showing distinctly original treatment, the let- 
ters conform to the traditional shapes for ease 
of reading. This is the italic ¢ abcdefghijklmn 


JANSON 


Janson is another revival. A fine old Dutch 
face recut from the original matrices. On the 
Linotype you have available the finest mod- 
ern and traditional faces . . . with the most 
economical method of composition ¢ abcde 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


BODONI 


Bodoni is used so frequently to- 
day, that the Linotype family in- 
cludes the Book and Bold weights 
—with Poster Bodoni for display 
needing a face with a wallop ¢ abe 


BASKERVILLE 


Not a new face, but a highly suc- 
cessful revival of an old one, is 
Linotype Baskerville. Much used 
for books, it is equally well suited 
for advertisements, booklets, etc., 
—fits well into modern designs. 


CASLON No. 137 


Caslon 137 has been produced 
for the Linotype to meet the de- 
mand for a well-designed Caslon 
that would carry sufficient color 
on coated or hard-finished paper 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS. CANADIAN LINOTYPE, 


LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA. REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


~~ LINOTYPE“ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless A 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are nct accepted. 

ImpoRTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 
50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
—_ 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
ine, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 











ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Many 
printers and advertising men have graduated from this old established 
school. Common school education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF 
ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—Owner of printing plant, established 42 
years, retiring; would like to get in touch with good printer who is 
business man enough to add to business; no capital required, but must 
have very best references. P. O. BOX 256, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
HALF INTEREST in modern composition plant, Pasadena, California: 
excellent business; three mixer linotypes, two monotypes; substantial 
payment required. R. A. COOPER, 279 N. Euclid, Pasadena, Cal. 














FOR SALE 


COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 

MACHINERY CO., 18 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing 
machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 

SMYTH CO., 720 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers now $79.50 
and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas Ave., 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 














FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

THE MACLEAN COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., 2, 3 & 4 Cock- 
spur Street, London, S.W.L, England. 

——— Lap., 109 Farrington Road, London, E. C., 

ngland. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowaN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY HousBs, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

ToMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

WARWICK Bock, C. P. O. Box 287, Auckland, New Zealand. 

R. ee Director, The Mohan Press, Ahmednagar (Deccan, 
ndia. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 
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Miehle Verticals. 34” Dexter Power 
Style B and No. 2 Cutter 
Kellys. 











-62-65-70, 
Single Color Mieh- 








Complete fine of | _ les, all sizes. 44" Oswego, late 
modern profit | Babcock and Pre- we Tet ag Cutter 
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ory requirements— Dexter Pile feeder. 


get our prices. 
HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARDORN ST. 295 VARICK STREET 420 BTRORNTIC AVE, 
Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel. Hancock 3115 








FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, 
sizes 5x7 to 10x13 % ; one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FOR SALE—38-inch Seybold automatic cutter; in first-class condition. 
B 907. 











HELP WANTED 


Executives 








A WELL-ESTABLISHED mid-western manufacturer of specialized fold- 

ing cartons has an opening for a young man (early thirties) with 
executive experience in both production and sales. Printing is only one 
phase—although an important one—of our business, and the man we 
want has to be versatile and mechanically-minded; fully capable of 
accepting responsibilities after the necessary training period; and capable 
of the steady and intelligent effort needed to create a worthwhile future. 
In reply state qualifications in fullest detail. B 927 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man 








ADVERTISING MAN wants post with live printing concern; 15 years’ 
experience creative pr'nting: copy, layouts, art; best references. B 926 





Bindery 





BINDERY EXECUTIVE and mechanic publication; catalog, edition, 

blank books; understands imposition; can operate folding and cut- 
ting, gathering, gangstitchers, sewing, stripping, perforating, punching 
and various other machines: can do estimating: best of references. B 894 


BINDERY MAN and stock cutter; 12 years’ experience; age 35; now in 
Texas, go anywhere; $18.00 per week; references. B 917 








Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE—Original layout and typography; 
lockup, lineup, reading, press O.K.; seeks connection with progressive 
house: best recommendations. B 889 





CASTERMAN, really knows how to get quality and quantity produc- 
tion; will go anywhere for few months’ work. R. F. PATRICK, 4043 
LaSalle, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Estimator 





YOUNG GRADUATE ESTIMATOR, with training in cost finding and 
with practical ‘‘shop’’ experience, desires to connect with organization 
as estimator; at present employed as compositor; references. B 928 





Executives 





CAPABLE, RELIABLE PRINTER-FOREMAN, large and small city 

experience, general run of work; available for shop ‘operated on the 
square’; accept anything from floor work to executive duties medium 
size plant; prefer South or East; can estimate intelligently, figure stock, 
keep production moving rapidly; meet the public. HIRAM, B 904 





Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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I HAVE THE EXPERIENCE to successfully operate rout plant with a 
your present staff, give them a chance under competent supervision; 5 
7 years an executive, always employed; consider partnership where hard Ooo || Oo ye r N ever ki etotre 
work and long hours would be appreciated. B 924 A enree 


IN OCTOBER, a young printing executive from Maine will settle in San 
Diego; any reliable firm there can have his complete business history the NEW Like ThisZ 





with photo. Write P. T., 201 Water St., Room 3, Augusta, Maine. 





Plant Superintendent 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—Composing ‘room and pressroom; pro- 
duces fine process and black and white printing economically; 18 years 


experience. B 925 








Pressroom ene 





PRESSMAN, cylinder, job cylinders, wants position; 20 years’ experience SIZE 26%-INCH 
job, halftone, color; familiar ofiset process; Pacific Coast preferred. 
9 





PRESSROOM superintendent or foreman; several years’ experience in a 
large Chicago house, doing high-grade halftone and color work; first- 

class references: non-union; will go anywhere. B 896 

CYLINDER PRESSMAN, working foreman, experienced on all presses; 
a moneymaker for a going concern. Write 








Rotogravure 





ROTOGRAVURE EXPERT, 30 years, German graduate, who knows other 

printing processes as well, seeks connection with large concern; will 
invest $4,000 in plant which wants to add rotogravure. ALBERT MERZ, 
2702 S. Compton St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Typographer 


ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHER—Can handle full mechanical details of 
direct mail; national and local advertising campaigns; executive, con- 
tact. B 863 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


CASH BUYERS OF MERCHANDISE 
We buy for cash close-out merchandise in paper lines, Christmas goods, 
blotters, paper stocks, calendars, envelopes; etc. Send sample and 
quantity for prompt action. FANTUS, 525 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 








TOUGH TEMPER 
STEEL RULE DIES 


Good to End of the Run 
Buy Yours from Originator 


J. A. RICHARDS, The Saw Maker 


—— == The Easiest- Cutting 
Lever Cutter Ever Built 


a &HALLENGE again asserts its leadership! 

Re oister (C= The New 263-in. Challenge 265 Lever 
eit Paper Cutter i is the sturdiest, and most 

efficient machine in the field. You'll 

66 99 be surprised when you see this modern lever 
O Kk paper cutter, inspect its exclusive features, 
and learn its low price. You'll be amazed 


when you try it and feel its power respond 
to the easy lever action. 











First Sheet 


Every part of the Challenge 265 is newly de- 
signed, embracing unique improvements in 
» cutter construction. The chromium plated all- 
steel handle is scientifically curved and 
counter balanced to give the greatest possible 
levera ith back - breaki ion. 
ing sce The te agin ie pti 

NEW NATIONAL REGISTER TABLE 


ACTUALLY REDUCES REGISTER COSTS 75% racy in cutting, and the Duplex measuring 
tape, marked in \%s and %2-inch graduations, 


A modern, efficient, time-saving method of aligning, 
provides accuracy in setting. 


squaring and locking-up. By practical operation, it 
has been proven ideal for multiple single color form, 
all color forms and ganging of electrotypes. Send for 
illustrated booklet and prices. 


SEE YOUR DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION OR 
WRITE DIRECT FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY. 


NATIONAL REGISTER TABLE IS PATENTED 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


THE CHALLENGE. MACHINERY CoO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


(On = © ROn-Uere) NEW YORK 
17-19 E. Austin Avenue 2¢ Hudson Street 
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The Hacker 
BLOCK LEVELL 










measure. 





of fine machine-tool quality. 








halftones and electrotypes. 
Send for free booklet 








HACKER MANUFACTURING 






) is a type high planer for the purpose 
of taking down high cuts and levelling 
off uneven cuts as a premakeready 


It is a tried and proven machine 


In combination with the Hacker 
Plate Gauge it gives absolute control 
of the type high of wood mounted 


“Cause and Prevention of Makeready.” 


320 South Honore St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


.. + Now buys this 


FOOLPROOF, ECONOMICAL, 
PROFITABLE TYPOGRAPH 


The 
GENERAL 
PURPOSE 


> WMLA.FORCE & COMPANY 


emcouvenates 


105 Worth St, New York 


ER 








5-wheel ‘ os 
| 180 No. Wacker Dr., Chicago 

eolid plunger D WM. M. PARTRIDGE 

machine .. - Paci st Agent 


co. 682 Mission St., San Francisco 


Available through all dealers and 
branches of American Type Founders 


slightly additional 
for 6 wheels or Sa 
ial machines . 
























MODERN AS 











TOMORROW 


The New 
Hammond 
“Glider” 
TrimOsaw 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Literature 
Prices and 
Terms 






























a 


STEREOQUIP your plant with 
RELIABLE MATMOLDING and 
CASTING UNITS. Cut composition costs 
—run more than one up 
file the mat 







A size for every shop 
Sold by 
American Type Founders 
and all responsible dealers 
— Manufactured by — 


OVERLAY 
KNIVES 


Tested for Quality of Temper 


HAVE KEEN EDGE and of much 
flexibility, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very 
delicately. The bladerunstheentire 
length of handle and is of uniform 
temper throughout. As knife wears 
covering can becut away asrequired. 


Price 60c Postpaid 






Y d cl | 
“e. » ee ? 
Kn meno Yat hiriy thulekrs 


1616 Douglas Avenue 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO. 
3628-30 Lincoln Ave. 
Pioneer Builders of Modern Stereotype Equipment 


The Inland Printer Co. 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO 
























© FOLDER TIME "s"s" 
& VULC-O-NIZE 





pees on receipt of $1.00 














@ ESTIMATE PAPER 


« e 
~— _ with ‘. _cement a with the a Designed to simplify the method 
that dries in 3 Minutes, @ CUT-IN-O-GRAPH 4 of fitting copy so that either the 
mee a stronger and neater oe a copy writer or printer can rapidly 
job than sewing. & —ee » HF 4 : h ‘l 
Large three-ounce bottle sent ge the cha at pictures B etermine the space copy wi 


am HOW MANY OUT Sy 


a2) 
72) 
oe 
a. or C.O.D. at your request. 
see areas acceptance an | 50 ‘. type $2.00 each, or $3.50 for the set. 
an r 
Li a ha oval or money aa Delivered z ss 
60 Y¥ St. 
Se @ Robert N. Orchard i ee ML || Zé INLAND PRINTER CO. 
429 Wayne Street eS 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
it, Michi SaeaBanBaanaEAsA gs : 
Ww Detroit, Michigan sR ER eee ee 








COOLMAN’S RAPID 


all TYPE CALCULATORS 


occupy when set in type. Separate 
calculator for Monotype and Lino- 


























PRINTING ESTIMATING 


Course complete in 3 volumes. Valuable 
knowledge to anyone in printing industry. 
Easy to pay for. Get descriptive folder. 








Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 








JACK TARRANT SCHOOL OF ESTIMATING 


There Are Few Things 
That Count Like 


THE REDINGTON 


Counters for all kinds of Press Room Equipment 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 



































THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 


Over 13,000,000 Sold No: 2—$2.50 Per Dos. 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham W. S. WARNOCK CO. 
Quoin Company 1520 Jonquil Terrace, | CHICAGO, ILL. 


174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





POSITIVE SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 


made in two sizes, No. land No.2. Thousands 
of them in use. Send for dozen today. 
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PUTTING PERSONALITY INTO 


NEENAH BUSINESS STATIONERY 


YOUR LETTERS 


Convention attaches dignity and importance 
to messages delivered in person or by tele- 
phone. Telegram and teletype also have 
their accepted conventions to give them 
importance. But none of these will ever 
replace letters, and in letters it takes a rag- 
content paper to make the communication 
appropriate and acceptable. e It makes no 
difference whether you sell a ten thousand 
dollar motor car or a five cent candy bar; 
you cannot disregard the little amenities of 
business and still command the same es- 
teem from your customers. By long tradi- 
tion, rag-content paper is the only really 
appropriate paper for business _corres- 
pondence. e To the business man who con- 
siders it important to put his correspondence 
on the right kind of paper, Neenah Business 
Stationery offers a wide selection of grades 
and prices—from 100% new rag content 
to 25% rag content. There is also a wide 
range of colors and finishes. These papers 
are nationally distributed and easily iden- 
tified by the Neenah Owl watermark. Your 
printer can supply them for you. A request 
on your business letterhead will bring com- 
plete samples and also free copies of the 
interesting folders and demonstration book- 


lets that Neenah issues from time to time. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, NEENAH, 
WIS. e MANUFACTURERS OF TUB-SIZED, 
AIR-DRIED, SHOP-TESTED, GUARANTEED 
BOND PAPERS OF NEW RAG CONTENT 


100% New Rag Content 
75% New Rag Content 
65% New Rag Content 
50% New Rag Content 
50% New Rag Conten‘ 
25% Rag Content 
Typewriter Bond and Manifold. . . . 25% Rag Content 
Crystallite—a rag-content specialty paper for direct-mail adver- 
- tising, books, personal y, etc. 





Neenah Paper Company makes, in addition to Neenah Business 
Stationery, a com: line of ¥ papers from |} to 25% new 
rag content. Each grade is watermarked with the Neenah Owl. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS ¢ IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 





Air Conditi g and Humidifying S 


B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Il. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL. 











Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets “The Measure of Success” and “Bookkeeping for Printers.” 








Bronzing Machines 


THE MILWAUEEE fliat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 
HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTFRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. ‘42nd St., New York. 





Printers’ Supplies 





—— TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
‘ounders 





Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS, complete line. Do your own imprinting. 
_ Retail and wholesale prices furnished. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6543 Cottage Grove, Chicago. 





Calend and Calendar Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORES COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Gincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 

cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 











Camera Bellows 


CAMERA CRAFTSMEN CO., Bellows made to order for all types of 
photoengravers’ cameras, 1515 Belmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Chalk Relief Overlay 


COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most niet. most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘“‘Eow to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Composing-Room Equipment For Sale 





GET MONEY for old, idle equipment—highest prices paid. We buy, sell 
fonts, molds, magazines, ete. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda, Pa. 


Printing Presses 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.—Manufacturers of modern sin- 
gle color and two-color fiat-bed automatic presses; automatic job 
presses; Miller Saw-Trimmers in all models. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 











Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 





SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, electric neutralizers. STATIC 


ELIMINATOR CO., 239 Centre St., New York City. 





Stock Cuts 





Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Die Makers 


GUARANTEED STEEL CUTTING DIES for cutting paper, cardboard, 
thin wood or metal on your press. Send diagram for quotation. Prompt 
service. SUTPHEN & SUTPHEN, 538 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Easels 





CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Sampies and prices on 
- | STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 66-68 Canal St., Lyons, 
ew Yor 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery, 211 West Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ml. 








Electrotypere’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, type, borders 

and decorative material of American design. Kelly presses and a com- 
plete line of paper cutters, punches, drills, perforators, stitchers, Kimble 
motors, composing room equipment and a complete line of miscellaneous 
supplies. Communicate with your nearest branch: Boston, Mass., 270 
Congress St.; New York City, 104 E. 25th St.; Af rpg oe Pa., 13th & 
Cherry Sts.; Baltimore, Md., 109 South Hanover St.; ip Ble. Nee One 
Washington St.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 405 Penn Ave.; Ba enory ” Ohio, 1231 
Superior Ave.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 6th and Sycamore Sts.; Atlanta, Ga., 
192 Central Ave., S. W.; Chicago, Ill., 519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, Mich., 
557 W. Larned St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 “H’” St., N. W.; St. Louis, 
Mo., 2135 Pine St.; Milwaukee, Wis., 737 N. Van Buren St.; Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 421 Fourth St., S.: Kansas City, Mo., 934 Wyandotte St.; 
Denver, Colorado, 1351 Stout St.; Portland, Oregon, 115 S. W. Fourth 
Ave.; San Francisco, Cal., 500 Howard St.; Seattle, Wash., Western Ave. 
and Columbia; Dallas, Texas, 600 S. Akard St.; Los Angeles, Cal., 222 S. 
Los Angeles St.; Des Moines, Iowa, 924 Grand Avenue. 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicere, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., New York. 





rR L :. Cc. 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago, 











Envelope Presses 


POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 








Intertype and Linotype Repair Parts 





S. La Salle Street, since 1912, will be moved 
Diversey 3766. General 
makers Reid magazine 


WILLIAM REID CO., 537 

to 2271 Clybourn Avenue by’ May Ist, phone: 
repair Linotype and Intertype parts, molds, etc.; 
racks, etc. 2271 Clybourn Ave., Chicago. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 


FREE MANUAL, “How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Package Tying Machines 


THE BUNN Manual Cross Tie Machine will cross tie labels, mail folders, 
tickets, etc., very rapidly and tight. B. H. BUNN COMPANY, Vincennes 
Ave. at 76th Street, Chicago. 
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BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 E. 45th St., New York, producers 

of Futura, Bernhard, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer Bodoni, Trafton 
Script, Weiss, Beton, Corvinus and Gillies. Stocked with: Machine Com- 
position Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl & Sons, 18 
N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders Co., 1729 E. 22d 
St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 W. Congress St., Detroit, 
Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner Co., 26 S. Gay St., Balti- 
more, Md.; James H. Holt, 261 Court St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson 
Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 
Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.; Studebaker Composition Co., 117 N. Empo- 
ria, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Company Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young 
St., Dallas, Texas; William E. Barclay. 509 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th St., New 
York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Village types and 
composing supplies. Representatives in principal cities. 








Wire 





SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
ag gaa selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, 0. 





Wood Type and Printing Materials 





WOOD: Type, Rule, Engraving, Reglet. AMERICAN WOOD TYPE CO., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, and 270 Lafayette St., New York. 
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SPECIFY 
TICONDEROGA 


Good typography is enhanced when re- 
produced on TICONDEROGA Vellum. This 
paper supplies life to backgrounds for type 
and line cuts. Rich in appearance, it takes 
clean impressions, yet dries quickly with- 
out feathering!’ TICONDEROGA Vellum is 
particularly adapted to financial prospec- 
tus, institutional and announcement print- 
ing—where quality and dignity must be 
maintained and time for production is 
limited. Available in White and India 
(Water-marked) with envelopes to match.: 
Address All Requests To Sales Dept. C 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


SEND FOR THIS IDEA 
PORTFOLIO ON 


TICONDEROGA 
Vi AMINA 


res INTERNATIONAL ke, Made by Makers of TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS * TICONDEROGA 


TEXT * CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS * CHAMPLAIN TEXT * SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS * BEESWING MANIFOLD 
SARATOGA COVER * LEXINGTON OFFSET * ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER ° INTERNATIONAL MIMEOSCRIPT 
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signatures or sections are sewed one beside 
another into books. Our daily capacity is 
45,000 case bound books. 


et =— 
= ’ 
SEWING (By Sections) 
After gathering, the 


“Commercial Book Binding at its Best’’ 


DUMMIES 


BROCK & 


ImCORPORATED 


615 S. La Salle St. 


Harrison 0429 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


ANKIN 


Chicago, Ill. 


ESTIMATES 





EDITION BOOKBINDERS 





ESTABLISHED 1892 











The Art of Spacing 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 





A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
space in typography. {iThis book, carefully 
hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


Price, $1.75 postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 


205 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


























HE No. 2 Rouse Band Saw 

will cut 7 inches of slugs 

to variable measuresin 18 seconds. 

While the capacity is less than 

that of the No. 1, which cuts a full 

galley in 35 seconds, the opera- 
tion is identical. 

Slug length selection is automat- 
ic, and feed is mechanical. Slugs 
may be the same length or all dif- 
ferent, yet there is no setting of 
gauges, or reclamping for different 
measures. 

The No. 2 Rouse Band Saw is 
practical in plants not requiring the 
capacity of the No. 1, and offers an 
attractive saving in investment. 
Write for complete details. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


2218 Ward Street, 
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SPECIAL! "*ouzy"" 


NO. 20 or NO. 10 Challenge Type High Unit, 
also Challenge Portable Router, up to 20% OFF 


CHICAGO PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS 
609 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. MONROE 1814 


AUTHENTIC 
MODERN 
DESIGN 


Edited by Leon Friend 
and Joseph Hefter, this 
latest “mirror of good 
taste” in graphic arts, 
combines the inspira- 
tion, thought, and prod- 
uct of 56 artists, print- 
ers, and publishers. 
It’s complete! 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Order now for imme- 
diate delivery. 


27.75 5an: 











If you are not thoroughly familiar with 
the latest modern 


VANDERCOOK 


| Proof Presses 
Write at once for complete information 
Vandercook & Sons, Inc., 904 N. Kilpatrick, Chicago 






















MILLIONS OF SHEETS —— 
Every Day! 


THESE SHEETS 


This group of Job Presses is producing mil- 
lions of printed sheets every day — Mailing 
Folders, Circulars, Package Inserts, Envelope 
Stuffers, Booklets and a variety of other work 
—Their high speed and low hour cost reduce 


the cost of printing per 1000 to the minimum. 


MUST BE FOLDED 


quickly, accurately in 
a great variety of folds 


The large majority of this work comes 
within the size range (14x20”) and folding 
range (one to five folds) of the 


Model W 
Cleveland Folder 


This small folder folds at speeds up to 
20,000 and more Sheets per hour—the fast- 
est folder built. Its high speed combined 
with low hour cost enables it to produce its 
work in one, two, three or more folds at the 
very lowest cost per 1000. Its folding range 
includes practically every type of fold re- 
quired, for sheets of 3x5” up to 14x20” in 
size. 

The Model “*W” “‘fits in’? with this group 
of high speed presses. Easy to set and oper- 
ate, requires small floor space—low in cost. 


It pays to own this folder if operated only 
a few hours a week. When there is sufficient 


\ 


CESSSETNUTy 


Model W Cleveland Folder 
folding to keep it going 30% or 40% of the 
time, it returns its cost in a few months. 


Ask for literature giving complete de- 
scription and productive possibilities. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
117 West Harrison Street 185 Summer Street 


ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 


2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. Dota Printers Supely Co. 


Pryor St., 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND 
5th and Chestnut Streets 1931 E. 61st Street 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Joe Carter LOS ANGELES-SEATTLE 
5241 Bonita Ave. Harry W. Brintnall Co. 
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THE NEW SCOTT 


“COLOR UNIT” PRESS 
MAKES HIGH SPEED COLOR 


PRINTING PRACTICAL 


The Scott High Speed ‘‘Color 
Unit”’ Press combines all the 
advantages of accessibility, 
speed and heavy construction 
of the modern newspaper 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY Press with the high quality 

































Main Office and Factory : . ae = 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY printing ability of magazine 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 230 West 4ist Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1330 Monnet eae color presses. 























COLOR PRESSES «+> NEWSPAPER PRESSES «#2 CUTTING AND Write for full particulars 
CREASING PRESSES e# DIRECT ROTARY AND OFFSET PRESSES 
















Accuracy, Speed and Profits 


FOR CYLINDER PRINTER, LITHOGRAPHER, 
OFFSET AND ROTAGRAVURE PRINTER 


FE Craftsman Line-Up 
and Register Table 


Combining the geared method of line-up with an illuminating 
compartment for registering, the Craftsman Geared Line-up and 
Register Table is the most complete Precision instrument of its 
kind known. It will produce hairline register on every close register 
job in a fraction of the time usually required with straight edge and 
pencil. Send for Folder. 



















CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION Protected by Patent and License rights. 

Makers of the World’a Leading Line-up Devices for Printers and ™ 
' ae ieee BUILT IN FOUR STANDARD SIZES: 

49-59 RIVER STREET - - WALTHAM MASS. 25x38 38x50 45x65 50x75. 

















SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
N Uu M B E R i N G M A Cc H I N E Ss Atiantic Avenue and Logan Street. Brooklyn New York 











THE ORIGINAL 
STRAIGHTLINE 


BRONZER 
Send Today For Bulletin 


The MILWAUKEE || =a T bie aT, — | 
BRONZER Or — or “nh | C.B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


FOR ALL PRESSES MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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. CITY *. 
* COMPACT :‘ 
* TYPE 


* * 
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Continental Typefounders Association Inc. 228 E. 45th Street, New York 


The Metropolitan Type Emerges: City Compact. Increasing emphasis on the horizontal line has 
led, logically and irresistably, to this design. Its easy flow makes for legibility; its compact struc- 
ture for maximum letter content; and its boldness insures vigorous display. It is the efficient de- 
sign in which to tell the story of today’s business. City Compact in two weights, Normal & Bold, 


is Continental's latest contribution to those responsible for the best in American advertising. 


i] 
Robert Armstrong . : GROVE’S 
é 











Andrews ORDER GaugePinsand Grippers 


for 10 years associated with de- TODAY for PLATEN PRESSES 
sign, production, and selling of “No-Slip” Gauge Pin 
printing, is now 30, and is look- 
ing for a permanent Chicago 
connection with a Jirst-class 


printer for whom he can sell ~ 
Jirst-class work. He is inter- AIM) {issps viselike to the tympen, making 
1 —— | Slipping impossibie—is qui y attac: 
ested only = S long-r nag? oP- and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
portunity in which he can iJ sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 
apply his knowledge of style, Nui Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
9375 9374 


methods, and markets. Mini- and Grippers on the Market 
; Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


9377 
mum salary: $5000, Address HARD FOUNDRY TYPE—POINT BODY— 
Bg23 The Inland Printer. PO JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
2 STERLING TYPE 3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C, 


— Vermontville, Michigan, U.S.A. 
OR TT A A TNO I Sah 


9371 9372 












































MeL 


Foundry Type Our precision cast type is used 


7500 impressions per hour. by all the leading printers through- 


pot ity pk nes gece Bang ee eee out the U.S.A. Write for Price List 
numbering, etc. 


letting, 


IE nmin ins MaL tyre rounpry 


New Era Mfg. Company 
375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 4001 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Exclusive Selling A F 
JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. Makers of Quadhole Base 


145 Nassau Street, New York City 
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When Primtime and 









im the imterest of 
more volume anda 


better use of both 


The way the public sees these two—printing 
and paper—is in combination. And if they 
are to make their bow together, isn’t it 
thoroughly logical that they should work 
together from the beginning? It makes for [-— 
better results for the public. 

The illustrations you see on this and the 
facing page are indicative of the cooperative 
effort being continually exerted by West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company’s Mer- 
chants and the Printers whom they serve. 





You Answer 


the MAGAZINE 
the RADIO 
the NEWSPAPER 


offers of BOOKLETS? 






It is in reality a dual purpose effort. It is in- 
tended to prove to the buyer of printing 
what the printer is doing and can do to 
make his customer’s printed advertising 
better and more resultful. And it is in- 
tended to prove to the printer that the 
Westvaco Merchant is doing and can do 
much that will help to make printers’ con- 
tacts with their customers productive of 













Frequent offers of booklets are made by coupon or 
announcement in the magazines and newspapers and 
“over the air” * These interesting and instructive 
booklets are produced by the printing industry * And 
the printing industry wants to produce more and 
more of them. * And the printing industry will—in 
proportion as the advertisers who sponsor them find 
that sales result from their distribution. 



























* * 


more and better business. 

These illustrations show part of a cam- 
paign whose purpose is to prove that when 
printing and paper work together, the pub- 
lic, the advertiser, the printer, the paper ff 
merchant, and the paper mill, all benefit. 


* 





Now you are in the dual position of being one of the 
public and one of the printing industry * And in that 
dual capacity, you can serve both yourself and the 
advertisers by writing for those booklets in which 
you are interested—and inducing your friends to do 
likewise * Read them « And where you can econom- 
ically use the products advertised—buy them * 
That helps the advertiser's business—your business— 
and your job x 

























At the left are shown the third of a series of ‘“‘Boost Your 

Own Industry” posters—and the first six of a series of 

twelve 1936 “(Consumer Pamphlets.”’ The former is designed 

to make the members of the printing industry more cognizant 

of the place of their product — printing —in advertising. The lat- 

ter are authoritative treatments ona variety of advertising subjects 
—designed for printers to distribute to their customers in the inter- 
est of more and better printing. Both are available to printers through 


their Westvaco Merchants—on request. 


At the right are shown cover design and pages—minus their actual color, 

of course —of the current issue of Westvaco Inspirations. This publication is 

so recognized and prized by advertisers and printers, as to need little comment. 
It exhibits selected advertising illustrations developed by twenty-five artists, 






through fifteen advertising agencies, for twenty advertisers. And it shows printed 






reproductions on four separate grades of Westvaco Papers. Copies to be had, 





application, from your Westvaco Merchant. 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER ComPpAN’Y 
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Paper go to work 





Pasrnducors of Westiace Wil Brand Papers 
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ATLANTA, GA. S. P. Richards Paper Company, 
166-170 Central Ave., S. W. 

AUGUSTA, ME. The Arnold-Roberts Co. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. Bradley-Reese Co., 
308 West Pratt Street 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Graham Paper Company, 
1726 Avenue B 

BOSTON, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
58 High Street 

CHICAGO, ILL. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 
35 East Wacker Drive 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. The Chatfield Paper Cor- 
poration, Third, Plum and Peari Streets 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. The Union Paper & Twine 
Co., 116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
302-306 North Market Street 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Carpenter Paper Co. of 
Towa, 106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct 

DETROIT, MICH. The Union Paper & Twine Co., 
551 East Fort Street 

EL PASO, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
201-203 Anthony Street 

HARTFORD, CONN. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
125 Trumbull Street 

HONOLULU, T. H. Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. Graham Paper Company, 
1401 Sterrett Street 


‘ie, 
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pany, 106-108 


together 


ty 


Westvaco Inspirations 
for Printers 


A” 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA. Carpenter Paper Company, 
Ninth and Harney Streets 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., Public Ledger Building 

PITTSBURGH, PA. The Chatfield & Woods Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Second and Liberty Avenues 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
266 South Water Street 

RICHMOND, VA. Richmond Paper Co., Inc., 
201 Governor Street 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. Graham Paper Company, 
1014-1030 Spruce Street 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Graham Paper Company, 
130 Graham Street 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co., 503 Market Street 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA. Sioux City Paper Company, 
205-209 Pear! Street 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The Arnold-Roberts Co., 
168 Bridge Street 

WASHINGTON, D.C. R. P. Andrews Paper Co., 
First and H Streets, S. E 

WICHITA, KANSAS. Graham Paper Company, 
117-121 North Water Street 

EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports, Inc., 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 





BP ERE EU EE FES 


1DYostete Mey eX-Ma deb tele Mond) al-b 0Xo Moh d-) am-beLo Moh -34 
alone leads to excellence. It took Kimble 
10057 -1-1 6-9 Col o) at ele MB te IOI c-ho) bol -Cac-m-1U-Te10 ole 
Fesleyto) eof Cole 041-30 al 0} ¢23-1-) obs o) ho oo) a8 ol-3 0 (clei eToyel 
jotbb an Cole) anna ct-tan celemmei-1. 

KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2011 West Hastings Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AIMBLE 7 


Distributed by 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 


BASEBALL CALENDAR 
and ELECTION BLOTTER 


a Two items that you can vir- 
tually nag on sight. Nearly 
every Hine of aig ogee 


pect. 
ome By ouiiagty also as en- 
closures with statements, etc 


Goes Election Blotter contains 
valuable facts and informa- 
tion regarding Presidential 
Elections since 1876, how 
states voted, etc. 


Goes Baseball Calendar con- 
fotos Major League schedules 
for 1936, and other — 
tion dating back to 1903. 


Send for samples and prices. 





Spring 


This season of the year brings to us 
color in all its glory. 


As Nature decorates the hillside and 
woodland with its myriad of hues, 
does it not follow that our appeal 
for business should follow the same 
trend. 


Color brightens, enthuses, expresses 
and inspires. 

Our array in both domestic and im- 
ports from all over the world offers to 
you a selection fitting to any business, 
profession or branch of the Graphic 
Arts. Papers, cardboards, announce- 
ments with envelopes to match in a 
variety of finishes. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street . Curcaco 








Ne 123456 
AMERICAN BIG Boy 


Largest figure that can be made 
in a Type High machine 


Has lock pawls. Run at any speed. 
5 Wheels $23.00 6 Wheels $25.00 


In Stock and for Sale by All Branches 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Goes LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West 61st Street, Chicago @ 53 K Park Place, New York 








HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


910 East 138th St. (at East River), New York, N. Y. 


~* PRINTING PLATES 

AND CUTTING TOOLS 

Make your own tint plates— 

Print perfectly on all presses 

Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of No. 314445. —with all inks on all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


11-P! COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, 
Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


: =INGDAHL BIN DERY | 
Edition Book Binders 


3] CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


eee 





io y 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
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STRENGTH 


Brown Company Papers 
Famous for Strength 


WYTEK 
COVER 


is also famous for - 

strength imparted by 

rugged Cellate fibre. 

Wytek Cover is made to d/ 





withstand continued Soe. 
handling. Investigate its CEES 

rugged strength and its 
nine bright clean colors. 


WYTEK 
LEDGER 


e 
WYTEK ape 
BOND sands of enthusiastic users on all types of work. 


select BOND Wytek Offset does not fuzz... takes ink evenly and econom- 


) 
NIBROC LEDGER 


e b e f . t l . . sys . , . 
nueace: the cause of its long, tough, resilient Cellate fibres, it takes wear and 


e folding punishment like a wrestler. Write for sample portfolio today! 
WYTEK TAG 


: BROWN COMPANY + PORTLAND, MAINE 


WYTEK OFFSET 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 


NIBROC INDEX 
Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 101 


HERE is no more thrilling emotion than that of an unusual exhi- 
bition of strength. All Wytek papers are Famous for Strength, 
especially Wytek Offset, which has won this acclaim through thou- 


ically. It permits fast running and produces uniform results. And 


BRISTOL 





The Famous 


TYPE 


SPECIMEN 
BOOK 


Now out! The result of 15 
years’ preparation and the 
experience of many more 
years’ actual work in typo- 
graphic design and compo- 
sition for some of the world’s 
greatest advertisers. 48 fam- 
ilies of type shown—type- 
casting tables and copy-fit- 
ting methods (explaining 3 
ways of determining copy 
and type)—20 pages of for- 
eign language types—52 
pages of borders, rules and 
decorations—short-cuts and 


BUNDSCHO 


"OS OHDSANAY 


Size: 
NY%xNkx4% 


“HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU” 


time-savers—combine to 
make this 


The Greatest Type Specimen 
Book Ever Issued Anywhere 


No matter how largeor small 
your plant, you will find 
daily use for this book as a 
genuine help in every formof 
layout, for advertisements, 
circulars, broadsides, book- 
lets, display cards—anything 
or everything that is printed. 
Cuts down time and labor— 
simplifies—assures accuracy. 


To write today for 

your copy of "Extra 

Profits From Your 

Pressroom"' is to dis- 

cover why old-fash- 

ioned methods of 

lock-up do not pay. This booklet—a frank discussion of 
pressroom efficiency—points out conclusively how Gen- 
uine PMC Warnock Malleable or Sterling Semi-steel Bases 
can save you real money from lock-up to finished job. 
Send for your copy today. 


“WARNOCK’§ 


4@by4 METAL BLOCKS 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - CINCINNATI - OHIO 


“STERLING” 


TOGGLE BASES 


461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of “Extra Profits From Your Pressroom.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


As only a limited number have been printed, early.ordering 
ts advisable. Price, $37.50, delivered. On foreign shipments. 
postage additional. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 








“TYPE LORE” 


By J. L. FRAZIER 





CITY STATE 








PLEASE ATTACH TO BUSINESS STATIONERY 





% 
ERT Se 
WLP . 


Get your copy 
at this 


SPECIAL 
PRICE! 


Formerly 
$3.75 


Now 


1.50 


ONLY A FEW LEFT! 


But until they’re gone, you can have a copy for 
only $1.50, postpaid! Practical, esthetic, and his- 
torical phases of typography; also where and how 
to use various popular type faces. 144 pages; size 
734 by 11; handsomely bound. A bargain—if you 
take quick action! Sendcheck or money order to 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
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An OUNCE of HOWARD BOND 
... a TON of GOOD WILL 


When a letter is typed on Howard Bond—and mailed in an en- 
velope to match—it helps to add "weight" to the message it con- 
tains. Chiefly because Howard Bond, the world's whitest bond 
paper, has that certain firmness and good looking appearance which 
means so much in creating just the right impression. It prints well— 
wears well and looks well even under erasures. Its fourteen brilliant 
colors—six finishes provide a complete working range for the myriad 
of responsibilities it is called upon to perform. And its moderate 
price suggests complete standardization. Write for the Howard 
Portfolio. 


Compare it! Tear it! Test it! And you will specify it! 


“The Nation’s Business Paper” 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 
Send me the nw HOWARD PORTFOLIO. 


Name 





Firm Address. : 





City. State 


(Please attach to your business stationery ) 
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The Price Is 
Still the Same 


$ 


In England 


they are saying, 


wat tl next year” 


CTUALLY . . . the well will soon 
be dry. The publishers can give 

us no more. We believe we have 
properly judged the needs of this 
country for this latest edition of 
ae the PENROSE ANNUAL but... 
better safe than sorry. The supply 

60c For. Postage in England has already been 


35¢c Dom.Postage exhausted so... ACT NOW! 


CONTENTS 


: - Paul Standard, D. B. Updike: The Merrymount Press, also Goudy at Seventy; Professor 
Gener al A rticles * H. K. Frenzel, The Infl a Fi ial Crisis has on the Advertising Market; Frank 
Pick. Has Publicity Distorted Commercial Printing?; Gregory Brown, “ Book Jacket’”’ Design; Paul Nash, Experiments in 
Colour Reproduction, with Some Observations on Modern Colour Prints; Nikolaus Pevsner, The Psychology of English 
and German Posters; W. D. H. McCullough, in Defense of Prestige; Howard Wadman, Mechanism or Humanism? Current 
Design in Publicity Printing; Mrs. B. L. Warde, What is This Modernism?; Frederick A. Horn, After Functionalism, Sur- 
réalism; Noel Carrington, Cinema Advertising; Ernest Ingham, The Printer and His Types; Robert Harling, Experiments 
and Alphabets; Norman H. Bower, Things We Want to Know; Peter Hood, Pictorial Statistics and Diagrams; A. F. John- 
son, Early Lithography in England; W. Turner-Berry, Where is Maclise’s Canvas of Caxton’s Printing Office?; Edward 
Carrick, Commercial Monochrome and Colour Photography in England today; F. F. Renwick, Dufaycolor; David Charles, 
Technical Photography; D. A. Spencer and H. D. Murray, Two Chemists Look at the Colour Printing Industry; Major J. 
J. Kruger, Photogravure in South Africa; Major Adrian Klein, Gasparcolor. 





“4 i . J. S. Elias, The Open Road to Future Progress; D. A. Spencer, The Taylor Hobson 
Technical Articles: One-Shot Camera; T. P. K. Moloney, The Klein Tri-Colour Camera; Dr. Julius 
Bekk, Printing Inks for Coated and Uncoated Papers for Half-Tone Printing; W. Eckerlin, A New Process for Producing 
Postage Stamps hy Gravure; Raoul Pellissier, What’s New in Photogravure; Stephen Horgan, Alco Gravure; F. J. Tritton, 
Modern Dry Plate for Screen Negatives; E. L. Turner and C. D. Hallam, The Effect of the Shape of the Stop on Grada- 
tion; J. S. Mertle, Electrical Dot Etching; H. Mills Cartwright, Photogravure Positives; R. S. Cox and C. D. Hallam, A 
New Colour Chart; Frank Smith, A Particular Use for Cold Enamel; G. Addison Brooks, The Characteristics of Fish Glue; 
John Haughton, The Allotropy of Zinc; T. C. Eamer, A New Mount for Process Blocks; C. Mason Willy, New Apparatus 
and Materials for Photoengravers; Josh. Bailey, A Revised System of Letterpress Printing; G. F. Jones and R. F. Bowles, 
Lightfastness of Printing Inks; Cleveland Hood, Gravure Printing: Rolf Rau, Temperature and Humidity in the Press- 
room; E. Gurd, Rotary Printing; Victor Clough, The Year’s Patents. 


Address BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Official Distributers for the Penrose Annual for the United States. 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Un ewery Cosh 


Gusset Bond 


FOR LETTERHEADS 


Correct Bond characterizes your letters 
as responsible and worthy of attention. 


The all-around appearance of distinctiveness and 


quality of Correct Bond belies the modest 


price of this excellent rag-content paper. 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY @ DAYTON, OHIO 
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New York: E. P. Lawson Com- 
pany, Inc. « Detroit: Charles 
A. Strelinger Company 
¢ Chicago: Chas. N. Stevens 
Company, Inc. ¢ Atlanta:J. H. 
Schroeter & Bro., Inc. + San 
Francisco: Harry W. Brintnall 
Company « Toronto: The J.L. 
Morrison Company « London, 
England: Smyth, Horne, Ltd. 


@ The sturdy, heavy construction of Wright Multiple 
Spindle Drilling machines insures uninterrupted operation 
and maximum profit. Only three seconds for the drilling 
cycle with chips whisked up through ever-working drills! 


Vertical adjustable table with stationary heads—three 
types of table operations—gauges for quick positioning— 





all this spells speedy, constant performance. The Wright 
Multiple Spindle Drill makes you money. 

Slotter heads and blades for slot hole work can be fut: 
nished extra to order. 

Find out all of the facts as to why the Wright Drill is 
preferred by paper converters for heavy, strenuous duty. 


SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY - Dayton, Ohio 


DIVISION OF HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 








iPS. 





MANAGEMENT BOND 
A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT 


Cleats The soad 


users, while its press-room performance makes 


PRINTERS have found this low-cost, watermarked 
bond paper clears the road when it comes to 
production on long runs of printed forms. 

Further they have found that MANAGEMENT 


BOND has a ready acceptance among knowing 


No other watermarked paper in its price list enjoys the 
wide distribution of MANAGEMENT BOND. Stocks are 
carried in the warehouses of more than 100 paper mer- 


chants in the principal cities throughout the United States. 


the shop men happy. 
Sign and mail the coupon below for handy 
sample book showing range of colors and 


weights. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 
Erie, Pa. 


Please send handy 5!/2 x 8!/2 sample book showing full 
range of colors and weights of Management Bond. 


ADDRESS 


(Attach to your business letterhead, please) 
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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in 
the Printing and Allied Industries - J. L. FRAZIER, Editor Volume 97 
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kt takes bie 
STAMINA 


TO FINISH THE RUN 
ON TIME EVERY TIME 


yo Zephyr—tfirst Diesel powered, 
streamlined train built in America—rev- 
olutionized rail transportation when it 
made its historic dawn-to-dusk, non-stop 
run from Denver to Chicago on May 26, 
1934, traveling 1015 miles in 785 minutes. 


, 









Advanced engineering principles and 
the development of light, durable mate- 
rials made the streamlined train possible 
by providing greater strength while elimi- 
nating bulk. Every day during the past 
year, two of these light, fast trains have 
made round trips between Chicago and 
Minneapolis—882 miles—a run requiring 
speeds in excess of 90 miles per hour— 
with a perfect record. That takes stamina! 


It takes stamina, too, for a tympan sheet 
to stand up under the wear and tear or 
long press runs at constant high speeds. 
Like the streamlined train, Cromwell Spe- 
cial Prepared Tympan is the product of 
advanced engineering principles and im- 
proved processes. Its high tensile strength, . 
hard uniform surface and resistance to oil ' 
and moisture are equal to the most exact- re 
ing pressroom schedules. Try a sheet of 
Cromwell Tympan on your next tough job C R OMWE LL 
—at our expense. Ask your paper mer- LV: 
chant or write direct. Cromwell Tympan SPECIAL 3% _ PREPARED 
is sold in rolls or cut and scored for all high YS [Rw 
speed presses. Tympan ¢ / ¥ Pa per 





THE CROMWELL PAPER CoO. 
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From ONE TYPE 
lo ANOTHER..... 


CuancInG from one type to another by 


the flip ofa finger is a feature of all “mixer” 


Intertypes. It enables the operator to set type 


in two sizes, or in two faces, as readily as in. 


one size or face. He can even mix different 
fonts of matrices in the same line— Roman, 
italic, bold, bold italic, ete.— and the mat- 
rices will be separated and distributed auto- 
matically into their proper places in two or 
more magazines. Every printer and pub- 
lisher should be familiar with the profit- 
earning features of “mixer” Intertypes. 
OvrHER FEATURES of Intertypes worth 
your attention are Automatic Quadding 
and Centering and Low-Slug Quadding. 
Here you havea number of profitable time- 
savers. For example: The semi-automatic 
composition of lists, centered lines, ends of 
paragraphs, etc., in which the blank parts 
of slugs are quadded automatically. Where 
printing is done directly from slugs, Low- 
Slug Quadding, another new Intertype de- 
velopment, prevents the quadded ends of 
slugs from picking up ink and smudging the 
work. Then, too, you can now have quad- 


ding at the depth of photoengravings, so 





STEP AHEAD WITH INTERTYPE 





at the touch 
of a finger 


that cuts can be mounted directly on the 
slugs, all ready for molding, without saw- 
ing and without the use of base material. 

ALL FEATURES of present-day Intertypes 
are well wot investigating. There are com- 
bination text-display-mixer machines, spe- 
cial display machines, and the one-machine 
all- slug systemy ee any Intertype can 
now be equipped to produce lines up to full 
width 60- point caps. 

LAST BOT NOT LEAST among the profit- 
earning fedtures of the Intertype today are 
moderny fnatrix faces such as Vogue, Cairo, 
Betow, a and the beautiful new type 
in. Khich this advertisement is set— Egmont 
Medium. These and other Intertype faces 
are business- getters which no progressive 
printer can afford to overlook. 

Write Topay for printed matter about 
modern Intertypes. Specimens of Intertype 
faces, too, are available on request. Address 
Intertype Corporation, 500 Furman Street, 


Brooklyn, New York, or your nearest branch. 











